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Expedition 
By George Kennan 
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By Lyman Abbott 


The New South’s Industrial 


Future 
By H. W. Lanier 
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By Martha E. D. White 


History of the Week 
The Religious World 


The 
Fourth fuly Number 


The July Magazine Number of The Outlook, in honor of the 
National holiday, will be distinctively a patriotic number. Among the 
special articles planned are: 


With Grant at Vicksburg 


By Brigadier-General FREDERICK D. GRANT. Relating in a clear and enter- 
taining way the author’s experiences as a boy with his famous father at the front, and 
containing many personal incidents and vivid pen-pictures of army life thirty-five years 
ago. The illustration will include a two-page war-scene drawing by Mr. T. de Thulstrup, 
an interesting portrait of General Fred D. Grant sitting before his tent in full uniform, 
a fine portrait of General Ulysses S. Grant, and many other photographs. 


The first Black Regiment 


By Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON. AA stirring account of the negro service in the 
Civil War, by one of the two men (the other being Colonel Shaw) who led black regi- 


ments into battle. Fully illustrated. 


War-Songs of the Revolution 


A selection othe songs sung by the people during the American Revolution (chosen 
and commented oh. by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie). 


The National Anthems 


of the United States and Great Britain 


The words of “ America” and “ God Save the Queen ” side by side under the music 
common to both. Facsimile of “ America” written for The Outlook by its author, 
the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith. Story of the two songs. 


Christian Work in Our Camps 


By ANNA N. BENJAMIN, a special correspondent at Tampa, with photographs 
by the author. 


Other Features will be: George Kennan’s “ Story of the War ;” a war-time idy] in 
the form of a story by Samuel Minturn Peck; an article by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, 
of the “ Critic,” on “ A Painter of Soldiers,” Gilbert Gaul, with reproductions of some 
of his most striking soldier pictures; Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s “ Lowell and His 
Friends,” with many illustrations ; and the usual full weekly History of the War and of 
the Week, departments, and editorial discussions of timely topics. 
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On Monday it was re- 
ported that General 
Shafter’s transports had been seen on Sunday 
night off Cape Maysi, the southeast extremity 
of Cuba. The time and place show a rate 
of speed that indicate the probability that 
the expedition reached Santiago on Monday 
night at the latest; and although positive 
information of the arrival has not come to 
hand up to Tuesday morning, there can be little 
doubt that the troops have actually disem- 
barked. Itis probable that a force of moder- 
ate size will be landed at Guantanamo Bay 
to help the marines there, but that the main 
body of the army will land much nearer to 
_ Santiago itself. The importance of Guan- 
tanamo Bay as a safe anchorage for trans- 
ports and war-ships in case of heavy storms, 
and as a cable station, is very great, and fully 
accounts for the efforts of the last week to 
obtain complete command ofitsshores. The 
French Cable Company, it may be added, is 
repairing its broken cables running from this 
bay, and will soon be able to take messages, 
subject to a United States military censorship. 
As a point for the main landing of the ex- 
pedition, Fisherman Point would seem too 
far from Santiago—it is nearly forty miles, 
and the roads are rough and mountainous, 
Probably another expedition will carry addi- 
tional forces to General Shafter’s command 
before long. The proposed Porto Rico ex- 
pedition, it is now believed, will not be fitted 
out until the Santiago campaign is ended, 
while the sending of an army against Havana 
will certainly not be undertaken until the 
autumn. Meanwhile Admiral Sampson has 
not left the Spanish forces at Santiago 
unoccupied while he has awaited his support- 
ing army. On Thursday his ships shelled the 
enemy’s batteries and fortifications, and bat- 
tered down new works erected by the Span- 
iards. Again the wretched marksmanship of 
the Spaniards saved our fleet from any dam- 
age. In the end the Spanish guns were 
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silenced. A most exciting feature of the 
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fleet's work for the week was the successful 
practical trial of the so-called dynamite gun- 
boat Vesuvius. In point of fact, this boat 
throws through her pneumatic guns charges" 
of guncotton instead of dynamite. On Mon- 
day of last week the Vesuvius went close to 
the mouth of Santiago Harbor and fired three 
shots, each consisting of five hundred pounds. 
On Wednesday she repeated the perform- 
ance. This is the first time that heavy 
charges of high explosives have been fired 
from pneumatic guns at an enemy, and the 
absolute success of these shots indicates the 
possibility of a new era in naval artillery 
practice. Captain-General Blanco has posi- 
tively refused to accept an exchange of prison- 
ers for Lieutenant Hobson and his comrades, 
alleging orders from the Madrid authorities. 
An attempt to assassinate General Blanco 
was lately made by a Havana _ volunteer 
named Silva, whose brother had been court- 
martialed and executed. General Blanco 
was wounded in the leg, not seriously. 

The six hundred marines 
who last week constituted 
the only active army of invasion in Cuba 
early inthe week changed their attitude from 
defense to attack, and, aided by our Cuban 
allies and by the guns of the Marblehead and 
other ships, drove the Spaniards back from 
the immediate vicinity of Camp McCalla on 
Fisherman Point. On Sunday night two more 
of our men were killed and several wounded, 
but since then no deaths have been reported on 
our side. The camp was moved on Sunday to 
the foot of the hill from its top, and all that 
night a continuous fire from the woods was 
kept up. Our marines replied with vigor, 
and the ships snelled the woods. After the 
Spanish guerrillas fell back, many of their 
dead were found in the bushes. On Tuesday 
Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington sent out four 
scouting parties with orders to make an ag- 
gressive fight. This they certainly did, for 


they drove the enemy from point to point, 
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made a score or so of prisoners, destroyed 
the water-tank where the Spaniards had their 
chief rendezvous, captured a blockhouse and 
a heliograph station, killed a large number of 
the guerrillas, seized many arms and much 
ammunition, and returned to camp at night 
without the loss of a single American and of 
only one Cuban. Insurgent forces in small 
bands have been joining our marines through- 
out the week. All reports say that the insur- 
gents fight with intrepidity and fierceness. 
Since this distinct assumption of the aggres- 
sive by the marines, Camp McCalla has 
been left in comparative quiet, and if an 
attack in force should come, our forces feel 
prepared to meet it, while reinforcements are 
expected daily. On Wednesday the Texas, 
the Marblehead, and the Suwanee steamed 
up the bay and attacked the fortifications 
near Caimanera (it will be remembered that 
this place is three or four miles up Guanta- 
namo Bay, while Fisherman Point is just 
inside the mouth of the bay). A few minutes’ 
bombardment was enough to drive the Span- 
iards from their guns, and an hour or so more 
completely destroyed the fort and earthworks, 
which formed the only defenses of the inner 
bay. 

The Philippine insurgents evi- 
dently hold Manila so closely in- 
vested and isolated that its surrender could 
be forced at any minute if Admiral Dewey 
would permit. Captain-General Augusti has, 
it is reported, resigned; the insurgents have 
appeared in the suburbs of the city and have 
even attacked the walled part, and only 
Admiral Dewey's desire to prevent possible 
excesses on the part of the insurgents and 
his influence with their leader, Aguinaldo, 
retards the actual capture of thecity. When 
the American reinforcements arrive, the con- 
trol of the Philippines will quickly pass into 
the hands of Admiral Dewey and later of 
General Merritt. It is quite possible that 
the Spanish forces may at once ask Admiral 
Dewey to accept the surrender of Manila to 
make sure of keeping it out of the insurgents’ 
hands. Rumors that the German war-shbips 
may land a force to protect German interests 
in Manila, and that the German attitude 
generally is hostile to the United States, 


At Manila 


come from Madrid, and are, therefore, of’ 


little consequence. Aguinaldo holds over 
3,000 prisoners, including nearly a hundred 
officers. In Manila itself food and ammuni- 
tion are daily becoming scarcer, The first 
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expedition sent from San Francisco to Manila 
is now daily expected to arrive at the latter 
port. The second expedition sailed from 
San Francisco on Wednesday of last week ; 
4,200 men were taken in four vessels. Gen- 
eral Francis V. Greene went in command of 
the forces, which include three volunteer 
regiments (Tenth Pennsylvania, First Colo- 
rado, and First Nebraska), together with two 
battalions of regular infantry, two batteries, 
engineers, and hospital corps. The third 
expedition was expected to sail by the end 
of this week or the first of next; five trans- 
ports will carry about 4,400 men, and will also 
include three volunteer regiments. General 
Merritt and his staff will go with this expedi- 
tion, or on the Philadelphia a little later. 


At last the Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Camara, which 
has so long been lying at the port of Cadiz, has, 
in part at least, left that place. Despite the 
solemn ceremonies which marked the event — 
the blessing of flags by the Bishops, the elo- 
quent speeches, and the brilliant procession— 
it is strongly suspected that the move is only 
intended to hush the impatient inquiries of 
the Spanish people as to, why nothing has 
been done by this much-boasted-of collection 
of war-ships. On Monday it was reported that 
the fleet had arrived at Cartagena, there to 
open sealed orders—surely a strange route to 
find an enemy, but a good one to avoid fight- 
ing. The talk about the fleet’s going to the 
Philippines or to the New England coast 
finds few believers even in Madrid. That it 
may go to Cuba sometime is, of course, possi- 
ble, but it is more than probable that it will 
wait a long time at Cartagena, which is in 
the Mediterranean on the southeastern coast 
of Spain, and that if it does-then repass 
the Strait of Gibraltar and sail west in the 
Atlantic the Canaries may be its stopping- 
place. While the number of the ships in the 
fleet is considerable (sixteen, it is said), only 
two are very formidable; these are the 
second-class battleship Pelayo (9,900 tons) 
and the armored cruiser Carlos V. (9,200 
tons). With them are three new torpedo- 
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boat destroyers, the two auxiliary cruisers 
which formerly were the Hamburg liners 
Normannia and Columbia, and other smaller 
auxiliary cruisers, transports, and colliers. 
Such a fleet would have no fighting chance 
against either Admiral Sampson’s force di- 
minished by enough vessels to keep Cervera’s 
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ships in Santiago, or against Admiral Dewey’s 
present fleet, which Jatter will, moreover, be 
reinforced by two or three ships before this 
Spanish fleet could possibly get to Manila. 
It is stated in dispatches from Gibraltar that 
at least two regiments of troops are with the 
ships, which carry also an enormous quantity 
of ammunition, coal, and provisions. It is be- 
lieved that the machinery of some of the best 
of tnese ships is defective. Altogether the 
sailing of Admiral Camara is not at alla 
cause for fear, or likely to cause any immedi- 
ate changes in our naval and military plans 
of campaign. 


The success of the war loan 
| is a significant object-lesson 
of our financial strength to the world. Pres- 
ent indications are that the issue of two 
hundred million dollars will be subscribed 
several times over. Two syndicates have 
been formed, and another is in process of 
formation, to take all or any part of the issue. 
The chief interest, however, is, of course, in 
the popular character of the loan. The 
bonds are issued in denominations of twenty 
dollars, or multiples of that sum, and until 
July 15 subscribers for amounts from twenty 
to five hundred dollars are to receive their 
allotments first. The large number of such 
applicants shows that much of the loan will 
be absorbed by them, especially as they need 
not actually subscribe before receiving their 
July interest on other investments. After 
the time-limit for this class has been reached 
the loan will be thrown open to larger invest- 
ors, but here again the smallest subscriptions 
will be allotted first. The bonds are to be 
dated August |, 1898, and are to be issued in 
both coupon and registered form. In order to 
buy any of the present outstanding issues of 
Government bonds one must pay a large pre- 
mium, and hence a sinking fund must be sub- 
tracted from the income so as to reimburse 
the holder for the loss of his premium 
when the bond becomes due and is paid off. 
Itis believed that if, instead of the liberal 
offer of the new threes at par, they had been 
issued at a price as high as 105, they would 
not have been proportionately beyond the 
recent high rates of our four per cent. bonds. 
Even at 103 the Government could have 
saved several million dollars, and advocates 
of strict market rates see no reason why it 
should not have done so. Already it is re- 
ported that banking institutions have offered 
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102 to small holders. Many among these 
holders will sell their holdings to brokers 
at a good profit (indeed, brokers have been 
making up dummy lists by using the names 
of employees); the bonds will then be resold 
at another profit to larger investors, trustees, 
institutions, and estates. Of course the sales 
might have been made to the latter in the 
first place if the bonds had been offered to 
the highest bidder. To make a three per 
cent. loan popular, however, some induce- 
ment must be offered to savings-bank depos- 
itors already making four per cent. Again, 
a successful popular loan has an influence 
far beyond mere dollars and cents. By 
the terms of this particular loan the expendi- 
ture of twenty dollars will give to a man of 
moderate means a direct interest in the 
country’s welfare which he may not have had 
hitherto. He becomes a capitalist. It is 
worth while spending money to develop re- 
sponsible patriotism. 


The House has passed, by the deci- 
sive majority of 209 to 91, the joint 
resolutions for the annexation of Hawaii. 
They now go to the Senate, where debate 
may delay them, but where, unless the unex- 
pected happens, it will not prevent their 
final passage. Only three Republicans voted 
against, eighteen Democrats tor, annexation. 
The Speaker of the House, with charac- 
teristic courage, though absent, sent word 
by a colleague that, if present, he would have 
voted in the negative. Neither the debate 
nor recent events have changed our opinion 
that annexation at this time is inexpedient, 
nor removed our doubt whether annexation 
by joint resolution is constitutional. The 
objection to annexation at the present junc- 
ture is that it 1s quite possible to secure all 
the military advantages needed now without, 
and the question, What shall be the relation 
of islands more or less remote from our con- 
tinent, but which, as a result of this war, 
may come under the protection of our flag, 
and for which we may become responsible? 
ought not to be decided offhand, nor preju- 
diced by a final and irreversible decision, 
such as this, respecting any one of these 
islands. 


Hawaii 


The resolutions providing for 
the annexation are thus sum- 
marized by the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” 
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which is an ardent and old-time advocate 
of the policy: 

The resolutions relate in a preamble the offer 
of the Hawaiian Republic to cede all of its 
sovereignty and absolute title to the govern- 
ment and crown lands, and then by resolution 
accept the cession and declare the islands 
annexed. The resolutions provide for a com- 
mission of five, at least two of whom shall be 
resident Hawaiians, to recommend to Congress 
such legislation as they may deem advisable. 
The public debt of Hawaii, not to exceed 
$4,000,000, is assumed. Chinese immigration is 
prohibited. All treaties with other powers are 
declared null. It is provided that, until Con- 
gress shall provide for the government of the 
islands, all civil, judicial, and military powers 
now exercised by the officers of the existing 
government shall be exercised in such manner 
as the President shall direct, and he is given 
power to appoint persons to put into effect a 
provisional government for the islands. 


There is this to be said in favor of the 
resolutions, or at least in mitigation of the 
objections to them, that they do not neces- 
sarily imply that the islands are now to pos- 
sess a Territorial character or are ever to 
become a State in the Union. Perhaps the 
most serious objection to annexation is the 
anticipation that it may lead to the eventual 
reception of the islands into the National 
partnership. But these resolutions appar- 
ently leave the way open to the establishment 
of a colonial policy, under which the relation 
of Hawaii to the United States would be 
analogous to that of Canada to Great Britain. 
It is in this direction, rather than in that of 
the eventual reception of Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, that we believe statesman- 
ship should look. 


The possibility of taking ad- 
vantage of the present crisis 
to inaugurate a policy of ag- 
gression and aggrandizement has called forth 
several notable protests in different parts of 
the country. Mr. Bryan, in his speech at the 
dedication of the Nebraska State Building 
at the Omaha Exposition, after declaring that 
our Nation took up arms for Cuba only * when 
it was compelied to choose between war and 
servile acquiescence in cruelties,” continued as 
follows : 

History will vindicate the position taken by 
the United States in the war with Spain. In 
saying this I assume that the principles which 
were invoked in the inauguration of the war will 
be observed in its prosecution and conclusion. 
If acontest undertaken for the sake of humanity 
degenerates into a war of conquest, we shall find 
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it difficult to meet the charge of having added 
hypocrisy to greed. Our guns destroyed a Span- 
ish fleet, but can they destroy that self-evident 
truth that governments derive their just powers, 
not from superior force, but from the consent of 
the governed? Shall we abandon a just resist- 
ance to European encroachment upon the western 
hemisphere, in order to mingle in the controversies 
of Europe and Asia? If others turn to thoughts 
of aggrandizement and yield allegiance to those 
who clothe land-covetousness in the attractive 
garb of “national destiny,” the people of Ne- 
braska will, if I mistake not their sentiments, 
plant themselves upon the disclaimer entered by 
Congress, and expect that good faith shall char- 
acterize the making of peace as it did the begin- 
ning of war. 

At Boston the feeling against what was 
called “an imperial policy ” found expression 
in a great mass-meeting at Fanueil Hall, at 
which Moorfield Story was the principal 
speaker. Among other things Mr. Story 
said : 

We are here to insist that a war begun in the 
cause of humanity shall not be turned into a war 
for empire, that an attempt to win for Cubans the 
right to govern themselves shall not be made an 
excuse for extending our sway over alien people 
without their consent. It is said that the people 
are unfit forself-government. Notsuch the spirit 
of our fathers. There was no exception in their 
generous statement that all men are equal before 
the law and have equal political rights. Nothing 
can wipe from our flag the disgrace if it floats 
over any buta free people. It should be enough 
that if we adopt this policy of conquest we are 
false to our principles and false to our express 
promises. But this case does not end here. We 
not only disregard that wise policy of non-inter- 
vention in European troubles which Washington 
preached and which until now we have followed. 
We become a military power, burdened with a 
standing army and an enormous navy, threatened 
with complications thousands of miles away, and 
exposed to constant apprehension. We take up 
the burden which is crushing Europe. Our 
domestic difficulties will be neglected, for our 
attention must be divided. When we undertake 
to govern subject peoples separated from us by 
half the world, let us remember how we despoiled 
the Indians at our doors, and how impossible it 
has been to keep that service pure. Let us not 
forget the carpetbag governments of our Southern 
brothers, whose complaints fell on deaf ears, 
though they spoke our language and we heard 
them every day. What, think you, shall we hear 
of wrong in Manila or the Ladrones, and how 
can we reform abuses there? Such a system 
means great increase of wealth and fresh fields 
for corruption. It means a growth of a class 
little accustomed to respect the rights of their 
inferiors. It means the spoils system enormously 
extended. 


The distinction between a selfish policy of 
aggrandizement and a wise policy of leader- 
ship in the affairs of the world-community 
needs to be kept clearly in mind in these 
times of changing opinion, 


| » 
| 
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In explanation of his 
request for an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars from Con- 
gress to send a commercial commission to 
China, Secretary Day sent a letter last week 
to that body which is worth quoting. Judge 
Day justly affirms that our export trade is 
now undergoing such a transformation as 
profoundly to influence our economic future. 
We have now reached the foremost rank 
among industrial nations. For a number of 
years our position as the greatest producer 
of manufactures as well as of raw products 
has been undisputed ; but, absorbed with our 
own development, and satisfied, for the time 
being, with the enormous home market of 
seventy million people, we have until recently 
devoted but little concerted effort to the 
sale of our manufactures outside our own 
borders. Now, however, we have reached 
the point of large excess above the demands 
of home consumption. An official recom- 
mendation by a Republican Administration 
looking towards commercial expansion is in 
line with the supposed policy of that Admin- 
istration regarding political expansion. That 
this policy is regarded with favor in the busi- 
ness world may be seen, for instance, in the 
annual report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York State, justissued. A necessary 
consequence of the Manila exploit must be 
that we shall be brought into close contact 
with Asiatic questions. Again, from the 
foreign acquisition of Chinese territory, the 
markets which our trade has heretofore en- 
joyed under treaty rights are open to the risk 
of impairment. Thus far we have taken no 
definite steps in the protection of our mer- 
cantile advantages ; nor is it as yet clear, adds 
the report, that any course in this behalf, 
short of our active participation in the vexed 
and dangerous ground of the Far Eastern 
question, is open to us. 


Dr. E. D. Eaton, President of 
Beloit College, contributes to 
the New York « Evening Post” a very inter- 
esting analysis of the situation in China, in 
which he expresses a strong feeling of hope- 
fulness with regard to the future of that great 
Empire. The Chinese people, he reminds us, 
have a national history in the presence ‘of 
which the Anglo-Saxon race is in its infancy; 
they have a high development of scholarship 
held in profound reverence and accessible to 
the most obscure and humble; a system of 
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jurisprudence of peculiar sanity, which is 
regarded by those who are competent to 
judge as rivaling the best European courts; a 
population of immense vitality and fecundity ; 
habits of tireless industry ; an immense terri- 
tory, favorably situated and with every variety 
of climate and natural scenery ; fertile plains ; 
mountains packed with coal and ores; great 
rivers; three thousand miles of seacoast. 
They have, however, no seutiment of any 
kind for the reigning family, which is still an 
alien dynasty after two and a half centuries 
of rule. Patriotic administration is entirely . 
lacking, and in its place is found a statesman- 
ship antiquated to the last degree, a govern- 
ment by maxims instead of by perception of 
realities. Universal corruption holds among 
the office-holders, and every official expects 
as a matter of course to take advantage of 
his position to fill his pockets. The people 
have no sentiment of patriotism; they do not 
know what race feeling is; millions of them 
have not yet heard of the war with Japan. 


In this universal stagnation 
the Great Powers have sud- 
denly appeared in China, and at a fortunate 
moment for the Chinese. For the first time 
in the history of the country a foreigner has 
ceased to be followed by crowds and called a 
devil, for there is a general feeling that the 
Western world has knowledge and power 
which China lacks and which China must 
comprehend—a feeling that the Chinese edu- 
cation is one-sided and ineffective—in other 
words, that the entire self-complacency which 
the Chinese have shared with other Oriental 
peoples is beginning to give way to a clear 
knowledge of their own needs, and a clear 
perception of the fact that the Western races 
have something which the Eastern races 
mustsecure. The intelligent people of China 
are eager to have their children learn Eng- 
lish, and the schools which make this possible 
arecrowded. Translations of Western books 
are selling in increasing numbers, and, for 
the first time in the history of the Empire, 
questions in Western history and science find 
a place among the tests for honors in the 
public examinations. The ruling class bit- 
terly resents the intrusion of the foreign 
powers into Chinese territory, but the people, 
as a whole, welcome it. They regard it asa 
way of deliverance from the stagnation into 
which the Empire has fallen. Even the Em- 
peror has been reading Christian books, and 
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a reform movement has been started, with 
influential backing, for the express purpose 
of developing a national feeling. “We now 
have in China,” says a writer in the new 
magazine called “Chinese Progress,” “a 
population of 400,000,000, but we are really 
400,000,000 kingdoms.” In Dr. Eaton’s 
opinion, great changes may be expected in 
the Chinese Empire, and the Christian mis- 
sionaries, who have been the instruments of 
higher civilization, are now beginning to see, 
on a large scale, the results of their labors. 
If Dr. Eaton’s observations are to be trusted, 
as we believe they are, there is every reason 
to hope that China is about to emulate Japan 
in its endeavor to bring itself in line with the 
progressive movement of modern life. 


The new Diet, or Parliament, in 
Japan was organized May 14, by 
the election of Kenkichi Kataoka, a promi- 
nent member of the Liberal party, as Presi- 
dent of the Lower House. This election is, 
on the whole, favorable to the present Minis- 
try, although the Liberals disavow any alli- 
ance with the Government, and, indeed, have 
assumed a critical attitude towards it. They 
are, however, less unfavorable than the Pro- 
gressives, as the Radicals call themselves, 
and will probably support the Ministry on all 
test questions. Mr. Kataoka is an elder in 
the Presbyterian church of Kochi, the capi- 
tal of the Province of Tésa. He has been 
in public life ever since the inauguration of 
parliamentary government, and is universally 
respected. It is related that eight years 
ago, when a candidate, certain of his politi- 
cal friends, who feared that his prominence 
in Christian circles might impair his chances 
of election, suggested that he suspend his 
connection with the church, or at least cease 
to attend its meetings. He replied,so the 
story goes, that, if he must choose, he would 
rather go to the 4vyofwaz (church) than to 
the sok’kwai (Diet). His steadfastness of 
Christian principle has in no wise lessened 
his availability as a candidate for the various 
honorable posts in the Diet to which he has 
been elected at the successive sessions. It 
._ will be remembered that the President of the 
Lower House of the first Diet was also a 
Christian. It certainly speaks well for the 
character of the Christian community in 
Japan that, in spite of its relatively small 
numbers, it should furnish two Presidents in 
eight years. In connection with the opening 
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of the Diet, two gentlemen well known in the 
United States have been given seats in the 
Cabinet—namely, Kentara Kaneko, who be- 
comes Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and Dr. Toyama, lately President of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, who takes the 
portfolio of Education. Both were educated 
in America; Mr. Kaneko at Harvard and 
Dr. Toyama at Michigan University. Neither 
has held a Cabinet position before, but their 
previous experience has amply qualified them 
for their new responsibilities. They will add 


strength as well as breadth of view to the 


Ministry. 
England's great paint- 
ers are passing away 
with mournful rapidity. Leighton, Mil- 
lais, Calderon—now comes the passing of 
one who to many is greater than any or all 
of these. In pure. originality of conception 
he was so undoubtedly; in execution we are 
not so sure. To many the Burne-Jones 
figures seem unduly tall, the faces anem‘c, 
the expression dreary, the draperies stereo- 
typed. Even granting that Sir Edward was 
not always a painter of technical excellence, 
who will deny that he was the art interpreter 
of the intellect,a poet? This impelling force 
was so strong as to make him sturdy in its 
defense, though all the world might laugh at 
his pre-Raphaelitism. His protests were wn- 
ceasing against the dead level of Philistinis, 


‘more evident perhaps in England than else- 


where. Neither Rossetti nor Morris, how- 
ever, triumphed more superbly against igno- 
rant ridicule and vulgar neglect than did the 
Birmingham boy who had left his theologi- 
cal studies when Art summonec him. Ros- 
setti’s Oxford pictures had determined two 
young Welshmen and fellow-collegians—the 
other was William Morris—on an art career. 
As was fitting, both on account of his pre- 
vious preparation for the ministry and on 
account of his university loyalty, one of 
Burne-Jones’s first works was the design for 
stained-glass windows to be placed in Christ 
Church Cathedral, where the finished work 
now finds perfect setting. He then began 
his long and exquisite cycle of paintings, 
which seem at first to fit in with nothing 
at all in this end of the century, but only 
with the “ Morte d’Arthur” or the “ Faerie 
Queene.” Aiterwards we realize how they 
fit in with man’s high thought in every 
age. For Burne-Jones was, in exalted de- 
gree, a thought-interpreter, and so sincere 
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that when, in 1870, his Royal Academy 
picture was criticised by the authorities as 
too sensuous, the outraged painter instantly 
withdrew not only the picture but himself 
from further association with the Academy. 
Seven years later the Grosvenor Gallery was 
opened, and Burne-Jones again exhibited— 
though there was no need for that, since he 
had quickly disposed of every work; one of 
his pictures was recently sold for the highest 
price given to the work of a living painter. 
Dignity, reality, beauty, triumphed, and the 
scoffers who came to the Grosvenor often 
remained to admire. In truth, there is no 
withstanding the mystic austerity of one 
whose primitiveness was never a cheap copy 
of the early Italians or of his immediate pre- 
Raphaelite predecessors, but was the inter- 
pretation of his own great simplicity and clear- 
ness of thought—an ascetic simplicity of com- 
pelling charm and power—the power of a poet 
who painted. 


The Ministry of M. Méline 
has fallen even sooner than 
was expected. Its probable fate was pre- 
dicted by the result of the election of the 
President of the new Chamber of Deputies. 
M. Brisson’s re-election to that position was 
opposed on the ground of certain anti-Minis- 
terial speeches which he had made during 
the campaign, and M. Deschanel, who had 
made a notably strong speech in favor of the 
Ministry, was nominated in opposition, and 
was elected by a bare majority of one; a 
result which was a kind of handwriting on 
the wall announcing the doom of M., Méline’s 
Cabinet. It was announced that the Prime 
Minister was on the point of reorganizing 
his Cabinet so as to strengthen his hold upon 
the Chamber of Deputies, but that body de- 
clined to give him a chance. The Socialists 
and the Radicals combined to overthrow the 
Ministry, and succeeded by forcing through 
a resolution insisting that the Government 
should depend exclusively upon the Repub- 
lican sections. This resolution was carried 
by a majority of twelve, and on the following 
day the Premier handed in the resignation 
of the Cabinet to President Faure. The 
retirement of so honorable and conservative 
a man on so frivolous an issue is greatly to 
be regretted. France does not need brilliant 
administration or leadership; she needs the 
opportunity for political education—a chance 
to consolidate the moral forces of the country, 


The French Crisis 


Under the administration of M. Méline the 
country has been quiet, with the exception 
of the uproar in Paris caused by Zola’s trial, 
and her growth has been steady. If she 
could have ten years of exemption from 
political turmoils and the broils of factions, 
she would take long strides in the art of self- 
government. M, Ribot and M. Dupuy have 
been trying unsuccessfully to form a Ministry. 


The Zola case came up again 
some time ago before the As- 
sizes Court at Versailles, and was made the 
occasion of another outburst of judicial preju- 
dice. Zola's counsel took the ground that 
the Versailles tribunal was not competent to 
try the libel suit brought by the members of 
the Esterhazy court martial against the nov- 
elist and the proprietor of the “ Aurore,” in 
which his famous letter was published. The 
Court promptly asserted its jurisdiction, and 
the presiding judge, after M. Labori, Zola’s 
counsel, had made the appeal, dismissed the 
jurors with the declaration, « M. Zola will 
not accept the trial,” and then, turning to 
the counsel, gave expression to the profound 
maxim that there is “ nothing above the law— 
nothing, nothing, nothing—not even Zola.” 
The Court of Cassation, to whom the appeal 
was made, has rejected it, and the second 
trial will therefore probably take place at 


The Zola Case 


Versailles instead of in Paris. 


The full results of the elec- 
tions for the Reichstag held 
in Germany last week will not be known 
until the second ballots are taken. At this 
writing, however, a few facts stand out with 
great clearness: the balance of power in the 
next Reichstag will be held by the Centrists; 
the second and more significant fact is the 
large increase of the Socialist vote, whick 
has now reached 2,000,000 as against about 
1,700,000 five years ago. The Socialist party 
will gain ten or twelve additional seats. The 
increase of this vote is most marked in Wiirt- 
temberg, and Hamburg is greatly alarmed by 
the result. It is certainly very significant 
that the foremost commercial city in Ger- 
many should be represented in the Reichstag 
by three Socialists. It is also significant 
that the Conservative newspapers. instead of 
meeting the growth of the Socialist vote by 
advocating an extension of popular liberty 
and the curtailment of militarism, are already 
talking about new forms of repression. 
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Last week Secretary Day 
delivered to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, a draft 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
for $473,000, paying in full the award of the 
Joint Commission to award damages arising 
out of the Behring Seaclaims. These claims 
arose through the seizure by our revenue 
cutters (detailed to patrol Behring Sea) of a 
number of Canadian schooners which had 
been engaged in pelagic sealing. The Paris 
Tribunal, however, decided that we had no 
exclusive jurisdiction over the waters of 
Behring Sea outside of the three-mile limit, 
and hence that owners of vessels fishing out- 
side that limit were entitled to compensation. 
The amount of such compensation was left 
to the award of a Joint Commission. In 
order to avoid the expense and delay of the 
Commission, the late Secretary Gresham and 
the British Ambassador agreed upon half a 
million dollars as a lump sum to be paid by 
the United States in satisfaction of the claims. 
To this Congress properly objected, and voted 
for a Commission to investigate the claims, 
cost what itwould. Itis a pity that, when the 
award was made, our National Legislature 
should have grudgingly waited until the day 
before the last allowed for payment under the 
terms of the award before passing a special 
act in pursuance of which the sum was paid 
on the following day, 


During the past twelve- 
month two individuals, 
one in London, the other in Chicago, have 
greatly monopolized public notice. Mr. 
Hooley’s ventures have now ended in the 
bankruptcy court, and Mr. Leiter’s have been 
adjusted by the aid of his multi-millionaire 
father. Mr. Hooley was what is popularly 
known as a “promoter,” and in supposedly 
conservative England a promoter’s chances 
of success are quite as good as in this coun- 
try. There is a limit, however, there as well 
as here, beyond which the promoter may not 
go in his energetic efforts to induce the un- 
wary to undertake enterprises without too 
much attention paid to the security of divi- 
dends. No better cloak can be imagined 
than the use of a few well-known names in 
which the gullible public has confidence, 
though only too often that public has been 
found simple enough to accept questionable 
companies without investigation. Captivat- 
ing prospectuses and captivating’ promoters to 
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follow or precede them have been sufficient 


‘to float a depressing number of paper asso- 


ciations. Mr. Hooley, however, was no ordi- 
nary promoter. He was sharp enough to ap- 
preciate the deserved success which bicycles 
would have; he therefore took hold of one 
manufacture, that of pneumatic tires, and, by 
monopolizing it, made it pay enormously. 
That was enough to give him a great name, 
not only with silly investors, but also with 
shaky promoters. From a mere promoter 
he had become an “authority.” His name 
was eagerly solicited by the class to which 
he had recently belonged, as that of a director 
in their companies, and large sums were paid 
for its use. Directly the investors saw that 
Ernest Terah Hooley was a director in any 
concern, no matter how absurd, people would 
s:and for hours in line waiting to subscribe, 
and up would go shares with such a jump 
that insiders unloaded and retired with a 
handsome profit. Mr. Hooley’s own fortune 
advanced by leaps and bounds; his pur- 
chases of houses and lands were on a princely 
scale ; he offered a service of gold plate to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; and when the British Gov- 
ernment declined to finance a Chinese loan, 
he immediately offered to do it on his own 
account. From this dizzy height he has 
fallen like Lucifer. He knew not where to 
stop in “promoting,” and he overestimated 
his countrymen’s simple-mindedness. 


The downfall of, Mr. 
Leiter is of even greater 
popular interest. A few weeks ago this 
young man was a great power, not only in 
the Chicago wheat-pit, but in every part of 
the commercial world. A year ago any one 
who predicted dollar wheat would have been 
considered a dreamer, and even in December, 
when the year’s harvests had all been gath- 
ered and found wanting, wheat for May de- 
livery sold generally for 92 or 93 cents. But 
when May came around, the price of wheat, 
owing largely to the purchases of this young 
man, had advanced to $1.85 a bushel, and 
the price of flour had also advanced, though 
not in the same proportion. Relatively little 
wheat remained in the hands of farmers, and 
to the poor in the cities everywhere the rise 
in the price of flour and the fall in the size 
of a loaf was a most serious evil. Yet such 
is the tendency to laud success that this 
young speculator was not only eulogized asa 
financial genius, but was even held up as 
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a public benefactor. Fortunately for public 
morality, his head was intoxicated by his 
success, and, instead of clearing several mill- 
ion dollars by selling his accumulated wheat 
last month, he attempted to force the prices 
still higher, in the face of new crops ripening 
in the South and unexpectedly large ship- 
ments of farm reserves from last year. He 
continued to buy and buy until his father, 
who had furnished money for his plunging, 
refused to make further advances. With 
his failure and withdrawal from the market 
prices fell more rapidly than they had risen, 
and wheat, which a month ago was not far 
from two dollars a bushel, now sells for less 
than one. The fact that natural forces at 
last overcame him is urged in some quarters 
as proof that such cornering of the market 
is not a real evil; but to us the fact that the 
market remained cornered for so long a time 
that business was disordered, that extortion- 
ate prices were demanded from consumers, 
and that great fortunes were suddenly made 
and lost by open gambling, seems a most 
serious evil, both economic and moral. ‘The 
selling of wheat not owned by the sellers, 
which makes corners possible, should be 
stopped. 


The Democrat‘c, Silver 
Republican, and Populist 
conventions held last week in Kansas and 
Minnesota illustrated anew the difficulty of 
welding the fusion forces into one harmonious 
party. In Kansas the committees appointed 
to represent the various elements failed to 
reach an agreement, but the overwhelming 
numerical preponderance of the Populists en- 
abled them in the end to dictate terms. In 
Minnesota, however, such dictation was not 
possible, and when committees representing 
the three silver conventions finally reached 
an agreement by which the Silver Republicans 
should be allowed to renominate ex-Congress- 
man John Lind for Governor, and the Demo- 
crats were allotted several important places 
on the State ticket, the “ middle-of-the-road ” 
Populists, led by Ignatius Donnelly, met 
separately and nominated an independent 
“straight” ticket. Extreme bitterness was 
manifested between the two elements of the 
Populist party, and while the great majority 
of Populists will doubtless support the fusion 
ticket, the seceding minority contains many 
aggressive campaigners, and their disaffection 
probably means a spiritless camp2ign in some 
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parts of the State. The same contest between 
the two wings of the Populist party marked 
the proceedings of the National Committee 
at the meeting just held inOmaha. Most of 
the delegates from the South were forced to 
side with the “ middle-of-the-road ” or anti- 
fusion element, because fusion now means 
fusion with the Democrats, while in the South 
the Republicans until recently have been the 
allies of the Populists. The Southern dele- 
gates very nearly placed the anti-fusionists 
in the majority, but Chairman Butler, of North 
Carolina, aided by Senator Allen, of Ne- 
braska, and Eltweed Pomeroy, of New Jersey, 
succeeded in defeating all measures which 
would have made inevitable a separate Popu- 
list ticket in 1900. Nevertheless, the Conven- 
tion to be held that year may yet decide upon 
an independent campaign. 


In the Illinois Republican 
Convention held in Spring- 
field last week there was a 
fierce conflict over a resolution demanding 
the repeal of the notorious Allen Law, which 
authorizes fifty-year extensions of street 
railway charters, and prevents any reduction 
of fares. In Chicago the sentiment against 
this law was so overwhelming that the Re- 
publican County Convention, week before 
last, against the appeals of Congressman 
Lorimer and the machine leaders, adopted 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, The rapidly changing conditions in 
our cities render impossible the fixing of a fair 


compensation for the granting of valuable public 
franchises to street railways or other private cor- 


I linois Republican 
Convention 


‘porations for as long a time as fifty years. We 


therefore decree it to be the sense of this Con- 
vention that the Allen Law is in opposition to the 
interests of the people and should be promptly 
repealed. 

In other parts of the State also the question 
of the repeal of this act had been the most 
prominent one before the primaries, and re- 
sulted in the retirement of many of the legis- 
lators who had voted for the obnoxious 
measure. When the State Convention met, 
therefore, the opponents of the Allen Law 
were hopeful that the Chicago resolution 
would be made a part of the State platform. 
In the end, however, they were forced to ac- 
cept a most distasteful compromise. All the 
power Governor Tanner could command was 
used against the Chicago resolution, and 
his efforts were seconded by politicians who 
urged that it was “ poor politics” to “ pro- 
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claim to the State that the Republican Legis- 
lature and a Republican Governor created a 
law obnoxious to the people.” The com- 
promise finally accepted merely declared that 
“if any legislative enactment is in any way 
injurious to any part of the people, or proves 
objectionable, a Republican Legislature can 
be depended upon to correct the same in the 
interests of the people.” In other words, If 
we have done anything wrong we can be de- 
pended upon to undo it, though we dare not 
say whether it was wrong or not for fear of los- 
ing political votes in the one case or pecuniary 


influence in the other. We hope that those. 


are right who believe that such political 
cowardice will cost the trimmers their elec- 
tion, and that the people of IIlinois will elect 
legislators to the next Legislature who will 
dare to say beforehand whether they believe 
in the right of the city to its own streets or 
not. This issue is far more important to the 
State than the election of a Senator to suc- 
ceed Senator Cullom. On National issues 
the only important plank adopted was one 
demanding that “the United States shall 
hold all of the possessions it has conquered, 
or may conquer, from Spain, until the Span- 
ish Government has agreed to give security 
that it will pay the United States indemnity 
for whatever cost might have been avoided 
- had Spain been a humane Government.” In 
other words, a war for the liberation of Cuba 
shall be continued until its expenses are paid 
by the spoliation of Spain. The Outlook 
believes that the prospective possession of 
the Philippines will impose new duties, but 
it protests vigorously against the commer- 
cialism of the Illinois declaration. 


The former officials 
of the Union Pacific 
Express Company—President Morseman, 
Auditor Bechel, Assistant Auditor Sud- 
borough, and Chief Clerk Hunt—have been 
placed under arrest on the charge of embez- 
zlement. The new President and Auditor of 
the Company—President Burt and Auditor 
Young, of the Union Pacific Railroad—have 
been investigating the management of their 
predecessors, and report that the express 
company has been defrauded by its former 
officials of $200,000. At the preliminary trial 
the accused denied the charge brought, and 
testified in their own defense that missing 
funds had been used to maintain a lobby 
in the Legislature at Lincoln. The chief 
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bookkeeper, for example, testified that about 
$10,000 a year had been utilized in this way, 
the Pacific Express Company paying out the 
money, and collecting from the Adams, Ameri- 
can, and United States Express Companies 
their share of the expense. The Assistant 
Auditor and Chief Clerk both testified to the 
same effect, the Assistant Auditor further stat- 
ing that he and the Auditor had destroyed all 
books and papers showing how the corruption 
fund was expended, when it became known 
that an investigation was pending. Naturally, 
the evidence thus given has stirred the moral 
indignation of the whole State. Friends of 
the old officials of course make the claim that 
the expenditures were necessary to prevent un- 
just legislation, but those who refuse to believe 
in corrupt methods, even from a business 
standpoint, call attention to the fact that the 
presence of a corruption fund has bred swarms 
of blackmail bills to feed upon it, so that the 
companies have in a measure been the victims 
of theirown policy. Now that the corruption 
fund has been brought to light, severer legis- 
lation is in prospect than public sentiment 
would heretofore have supported. Indeed, the 
former President of the express company is 
said to have tried to avoid a trial by telling 
the new management that it would react upon 
the present stockholders. Itis greatly to the 
credit of the new management that it refused 
to be governed by this selfish fear, and pur- 
sued the course demanded by the public wel- 
fare. Immediately it may suffer from the 
sentiment against corporate abuses which 
has been aroused, but in the end this senti- 
ment will be much more moderate than 
if these abuses were immorally kept hidden 
and kept growing until a general distrust of 
everybody connected with corporate manage- 
ment provoked violent and _ indiscriminate 
attack. 


Passenger fares in Swit- 
zerland are already being 

revised with a view to the 
largest possible public service, rather than 
the largest possible protits to the railroads. 
By one of the new arrangements, which is 
of especial interest to American tourists, 
passes good for fifteen days on all the rail- 
roads and steamboats of Switzerland are now 
sold for extremely small sums. Even if one 
wishes to travel pretentiously, his first-class 
ticket will cost him but $12, and if he is 
content with moderate comfort or cares for 
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economy, he can secure his second or third 
class ticket for $8.40 and $6 respectively. 
The lowness of these rates is in part made 
possible by the smallness of the Swiss terri- 
tory—which is less than twice the size of 
Massachusetts —and in part by the fact that 
where passenger service is maintained it 
costs little more to carry two hundred and 
fifty passengers than to carry fifty, and pas- 
senger travel can be greatly increased by 
low rates. The custom of taking vacations 
is constantly on the increase. The German 
Government has found profitable its system 
of selling round-trip tickets by different routes 
to those who wished to see a great deal of 
their country during their holidays. Switzer- 
land, by its still more liberal arrangement, 
bids fair to make itself more than ever the 
goal of tourists from other countries as well 
as to enable its own citizens to see all parts of 
their own land for a most moderate sum. To 
citizens who travel the whole year round— 


such as commercial travelers—the new rates 


established are still lower, $84 securing a 
pass good for twelve months on second-class 
coaches, and $60 paying for third-class trans- 
portation. | 


Some Advantages of the 
War 


If peace has its victories no less than war, 
it has also no less its perils. The temptations 
are the greater because they are less appar- 
ent. The atmosphere grows heavy and 
spirit drowsy. The energies of men failing 
to find high adventure or splendid combat to 
excite and to employ them, either flag or are 
diverted into narrow channels and directed, 
mean ambitions. The shock of war awaken 
the Nation from its lethargy, summons it to 
heroic self-sacrifice, teaches it that there is 
something nobler in life than to make money 
and accumulate wealth, furnishes it a better 
standard for the measurement of values than 
either gold or silver, and sets its pulses beat- 
ing with a new if not an altogether higher 
life. There is certainly need, and continuous 
need, for self-guarding against the many moral 
perils of war: the unreasoning passion of 
hate, the undivine spirit of revenge, the Na- 
tional egotism which admires everything that 
calls itself American, the mere glory of war 
which scents the combat from afar and rushes 
to the spectacle for the mere pleasure of 


a brutal sensationalism. But there is also 
reason for recognizing and appreciating the 
moral benefits which war has conferred, and, 
by emphasizing them in public estimate, en- 
hancing them in public influence. 

The last semblance of division between 
North and South has disappeared. The re- 
ports in Spanish papers that America is in 
peril of a new outbreak of civil war in the 
South excite only our merriment. No one 
outside their respective States asks to what 
State Dewey or Hobson belongs. Fitzhugh 
Lee is as popular in New York as in Virginia. 
The Sixth Massachusetts Regiment is bom- 
barded with flowers as it marches through 
Baltimore. The North and South constitute 
an America inspired by the same enthusiasm 
for the principles of justice, liberty, and equal 
rights. 

The chasm which some alarmists thought 
they saw opening between East and West is 
closed as absolutely as that between South 
and North. One sentiment pervades the 
Nation on either side the Mississippi River. 
The press East and West speaks with one 
voice; the volunteers from Massachusetts and 
Colorado are merged in the same army, ani- 
mated by the same purpose. The traveler 
finds in casual conversation in trains and 
hotels, in every State, substantially the same 
sentiment: not eager passion Tor territorial 
aggrandizement, not hot passion of revenge 
for the Maine; but strong resolve that hu-, 
manity and injustice must cease in Cuba, 
growing into a wider purpose to promote jus- 
tice and humanity in all quarters of the globe. 

Political issues recently so exciting are 
ow dormant. This is not an unmixed 
ood, neither is it an unmixed evil. It is 
ot impossible that the campaign against 
Quay in Pennsylvania may come to naught, 
artly because of the campaign against 
Blahco in Cuba. But, on the other hand, the 
mor which charged free-silver 
men with repudiation and monometallists 
with extortion has subsided. In the presence 
of a real enemy of equal rights, we no longer 
try to make ourselves believe that our brother 
American is such an enemy because he does 
not agree with us on questions of currency 
or taxation. These issues will come to the 
front again, no doubt, but we shall have 
learned—at least so much may be hoped— 
not to import into a friendly discussion con- 
cerning ways. and means of life the heat 
which belongs only to a great struggle to 
win for an oppressed people the right to live, 
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Similarly, the long struggle between the poli- 
cies represented respectively by internal 
taxes and by customs is suddenly modified 
by the acceptance and imposition of a sched- 
ule of internal taxes which promises us an 
income of $200,000,000—most if not all of it 
levied on persons of competence if not of 
wealth. Those who, like The Outlook, an- 
ticipate, not, indeed, absolute free trade, but 
a trade much freer than is now enjoyed, may 
not unreasonably hope that the Nation's 


_ experience of the practicability of such inter- 
nal taxation may open the door to a more 


liberal and wiser international policy. 
Scarcely less noticeable, and perhaps more 
important, is the incidental effect of this war 
on the relations of classes to each other in 
this country. The war does not end the 
dangers from plutocracy. Unless the bond 
issue is largely taken as a popular loan, it 
may even increase certain of those dangers. 
But it as distinctly lessens the breach be- 
tween rich and poor as between North and 
South or East and West. It is not merely 
that the rich have made some generous prof- 
fers to the Government which their less 
wealthy neighbors have appreciated; not 
merely that an Astor is camping in the field 
with men who are far from being million- 


. aires; not merely that rich and poor are 


in the same regiments, enduring the same 
privations, sharing the same food, engaged 
on the same errand, and under a discipline 
which allows no advantage to wealth or social 
position; not merely that in many cases the 
son of the rich man is a private under the 
orders of a captain chosen from the industrial 
ranks. More than all this is the fact that 
Anarchism and the class jealousy which is 
its foster-father cannot co-exist with patriot- 
ism. Anarchy is the spirit of hostility to all 
government; patriotism is the spirit of ad- 
miration and Joyalty for the principles of the 
American Government. The Nation has 
been awakened by the war to the value of 
those principles, and the flood-tide of patriot- 
ism sweeps out all petty jealousies before it. 
In the consciousness of the real and irreme- 
diable evils which Cubans have long suffered, 
and from which we have determined to set 
them free, the exaggerated evils which con- 
stitute the stock in trade of professional agi- 
tators, and which it is wholly in the power of 
the workers to remedy whenever they choose 
to combine for that purpose, cease to serve 
as effective occasions for class complaint. 
Scarcely less important is the effect of the 
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war in giving to America’s provincialism a 
rude and effective shock. For that America 
is provincial can hardly be doubted by any 
one who has traveled abroad or studied the 
comments of the best foreign observers of 
American life and manners. Such provin- 
cialism was to be expected, was, indeed, inevi- 
table. Separated by three thousand miles of 
ocean from the nearest neighbor whom we 
could regard as equal, our isolation has 
tended to self-conceit. We have looked upon 
our Southern neighbors—Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America—with ill-disguised 
contempt, as hardly. civilized communities ; 
we have looked upon our Northern neighbor, 
Canada, with complacent patronage, because 
in wealth and population it does not come 
up to the standard of an age and Nation 
which measure all communities far too much 
by dollars and numbers, albeit in her civiliza- 
tion and government there is much which we 
might well study to advantage. Doubtless 
in this onrushing of the Nation toward an 
imperial policy, which will give us henceforth 
a place among the nations of the world, there 
is much boyish exhilaration; for America is 
as yet but a boy among the nations of the 
world. But he is blind who does not also 
see that America is waking up to a percep- 
tion that the world is greater than the United 
States, and is beginning rapidly to mature 
under the sobering influence of world-respon- 
sibilities. 

A packet ship has lain becalmed for a week 
in the same tropic sea. The sails flap idly 
against the mast; the crew grows weary of 
its own idleness; jealousies and bickerings 
spring up; the necessary work of keeping 
the ship in order is but inefficiently done ; 
discipline is relaxed, or maintained with diff- 
culty. Suddenly a breeze springs up; the 
breeze freshens into a gale; every energy of 
every hand is called into play; the bickerings 
cease; discipline is re-established ; life begins 
again and in dead earnest; and when the 
first evidence of the sudden storm has passed 
away, and the ship renews its voyage, the 
crew is in better heart ard the vessel in 
better trim for the storm which assailed it. 
Something akin to this is the present ex- 
perience of the American Nation. It has 


sprung to its new duties with enthusiasm; if 
it fulfills them with steadfastness, the war and 
its results will be worth all that they have 
cost in money and in life. Great temptations 
bring with them the possibility of great 
virtues; great virtues are possible only in 
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times of great temptation. It is for the 
parent, the journalist, the teacher, and the 


preacher so to interpret current events and so 


to apply to them great principles that the 
moral perils of the war shall themselves min- 
ister to the largest and the divinest life, both 
of the individual and of the community. 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Way ot Work 


It is natural to revolt against the necessity 
of work; for work often seems to stand be- 
tween a man and his highest development. 
If it were not for the necessity of being at 
certain places and doing prescribed tasks at 
fixed times, we are tempted to believe. we 
should find the life of the spirit more simple, 
more consistent, and more joyous. For 
work, at first glance, seems to be an interrup- 
tion of the richest living; it compels us to 
fix our thoughts on materials and tools; it 
wearies the mind to such a degree that its 
freshness for spiritual things is largely spent; 
it forces us into close association with our 
fellows. In the first stages of spiritual de- 
velopment, before we have learned the great- 
est and most difficult of all the lessons set 
for the spirit of man in this world, we dream 
of the joys of a life detached from toil and 
time and men, and given up wholly to 
thoughts of God. If it were not for the coil 
of duties and tasks which necessity binds 
about us, we imagine we should run the race 
set before us with shining faces and eager 
feet. There would be no clouds to obscure 
the radiant day; no weariness of spirit and 
body ; no loss of freshness of feeling for the 
things which make for our peace. 


If God would permit us to come to him by 
some straight path and not by all these 
devious ways! If he would shine full upon 
our souls, instead of obscuring the light of 
his countenance by intercepting mists! So 
men have thought; and have tried to make 
the order of their going to God accord with 
their thought. They have gone out of the 
working world; they have denied its claims 
upon their time and strength, loosened the 
ties that bound them to it. cast off their 
dearest associations, and given themselves 
up, in silence and solitude, to unbroken med- 
itation upon God. To some bruised and 
weary spirits peace has come with seclusion ; 
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but to the sound, strong, and normal human 
Spirit such efforts to get outside the order of 
man’s life in this world have disastrously 
failed. He who cannot find God in the 
labors and stir of the world cannot find him 
in the solitude of deserts or the quietness of 
monasteries. 


Work canrot be evaded without serious 
Spiritual loss; for work is the most general 
and the most searching method of education 
to which men are subject. A process which 
is educational in a way at once so deep and 
rich must, in the nature of things, form part 
of the spiritual order of life; for education 
is always spiricual in its results. Christ's 
life among men was one of toil; he was bred 
to a trade, and practiced it; his labors were 
manifold and continuous; and in word, deed, 
and habit he identified himself with those who 
work. Many of his most beautiful parables 
grew out of his familiarity with the tasks of 
the shepherd and husbandman; many of 
the deepest truths he gave to his disciples 
were made real and comprehensible by the 
imagery of the working lite in the fields 
and at home; and when he said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” he not only 
gave a divine sanction to work, but he made 
it a part of the divine life. The revelation of 
a working God brought a new conception 
of the divine nature into human thought; 
a conception which is beginning to make its 
profound significance clear and victorious. 
A God at work carries with it the concep- 
tion of a God who is identified with that vast 
movement of life in nature and in society of 
which man is part. The thought of God at 
work sheds a marvelous light on nature and 
on life; it makes history a continuous revela- 
tion of God's will and purpose; it identifies 
all the great forces which sustain the uni- 
verse with the power that streams from him; 
it invests the whole movement of life with the 
beauty and dignity of a divine presence and 
a divine order. 


It is not many years since men conceived 
of the physical universe as the fixed and com- 
pleted product of a creative power put forth 
in some remote past, and of history as a record 
which had once been inspired, but from which 
the radiance had faded. God had finished 
the making of the world and withdrawn him- 
self; he had completed the disclosure of his 
nature to Abraham, David, and Isaiah, and 
had ceased to speak to men; he had guided 
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Moses in such a way that men could follow 
the signs of His presence, but He had left 
Washington and Lincoln to find a path 
through the waste and storm as best they 
could. 


When Christ declared that his Father 
worked, and that he worked, he destroyed 
this false conception root and branch, and 
flooded the world with the presence and 
power of the Infinite. For work involves the 
idea of incompleteness ; when a thing is fin- 
ished, there is an end of work upon it. A 
working God means an incomplete and grow- 
ing world ; an order of things which has not 
reached its perfection, but is still moving on 
to ends not yet attained. And this suggests 
the deeper meaning of the great process 
which we call work. It is not, as we are 
tempted to believe, a mere puting forth of 
strength, in order that certain external ends 
may be accomplished, and certain visible 
products of skill and toil brought into being ; 
it is the expression and passion of a full, deep, 
rich life. Itdoes not consist in dealing with 
materials and in making specific things; it 
binds a man to his fellows, sets him in the 
spiritual order of society, teaches him all 
those lessons which are primary in the ex- 
perience of the race because they are neces- 
sary to the safety and sanity of the race— 
temperance, industry, honesty, truthfulness, 
patience; provides him with the forms of 
activity which develop his nature and appease 
his craving for expression; and puts him in 
the way of bringing the full force of his per- 
sonality to bear on the world and his fellows. 


The religious life not only has its tempta- 
tions, but those temptations are peculiarly 
insidious and subtle. The story of the an- 
chorite is primarily a story of unusual solici- 
tation to some form of evil. To get away 
from the interruption of work is not, alas! 
to follow Christ with swift and victorious 
feet; it is to invite the approach of the most 
serious spiritual perils. The desire to get 
beyond the reach of the calls which life 
makes upon men, in order that one may hear 
only the voice of God, often has its root in 
selfishness; for one may even long for fellow- 
ship with God for selfish reasons. To long 
to be with God because one is tired of being 
in the world, revolts against its demands, and 
resents its intrusion of its own claims, is a 
much lower motive than the passion for com- 
panionship with the one perfect realization of 
holiness and righteousness, One may long 
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for God for the satisfaction of his own soul, 
or one may long for God because he longs to 


yield himself utterly and finally to the will of 


the Infinite; and between these two kinds of 
longing there is a vast reach of spiritual 
development. 


The way of work is the way of discipline, 
training, education, and growth. If one could 
seek God as one finds a friend, by passing 
through a single door, one would not know 
Him even in His presence; for to know God 
one must first learn many things. The world 
has always been full of men and women 
before whose eyes God was daily passing, 
but they did not see him; Christ came, lived, 
spoke, and died among men, and even his 
own received him not. Going to God is not 
traversing a certain distance in space; it is 
accomplishing a certain growth of the spirit. 


For God is never far to seek, though so many. 


fail to find him. 


Playgrounds Once More 


Several years ago a prominent citizen in 
Brooklyn agitated the subject of outdoor 
playgrounds for children. He succeeded, 
after many months of labor, in organizing a 
committee. In 1888 a society was incorpo- 
rated, known as the Brooklyn Society for 
Parks and Playgrounds for Children, through 
his efforts. Unfortunately for the children of 
Brooklyn, as well as for the city, this energetic 
citizen died not long after, and the Society 
ceased to exist actively, thotgh it retained 
its charter. Last summer another society 
was organized, and established a playground 
in one of the public parks of the city. 
Recently these two societies have been united 
under the title of the original society. 

Last fall the question of establishing play- 
grounds for children in New York was taken 


‘up with a good deal of enthusiasm, due 


largely to the attitude of Mayor Strong and 
the men who formed his administration to- 
ward the question of small parks. Land was 
condemned, buildings were removed, but the 
débris and unsightly wreckage remained. 
Then came the question of whether the city’s 
debt-limit had been reached or not. The 
People’s Outdoor Recreation League, which 
is the name chosen by the New York organ- 
ization, did not wait for a decision as to the 
debt-limit, but petitioned that at least the 
ground from which the buildings had been 
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removed be put in order and given into their 
care for the summer months, the city to 
meet the expense, and provide as far as it 
could, from the small appropriations permitted 
by the Comptroller, for benches and shelters. 
The next step was to put into operation the 
amendment to the Charter which permitted 
the use of the school houses and grounds of 
the city for educational and recreative pur- 
poses out of school hours. The Board of 
Education has decided to allow the use of the 
playgrounds of fifteen school buildings in the 
city. Mayor Van Wyck has pledged himself 
to secure the appropriation of the sum of 
$15,000 for these yardsin Manhattan Borough, 
and $5,000 in Brooklyn. The Board of Edu- 
cation of Manhattan, to save time, voted last 
week to appropriate out of its own funds 
$15,900 to maintain these school playgrounds. 
Play directors, sand-piles, benches, and appa- 
ratus will be provided by the authorities, and 
the life of children in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts be made that much more bearable this 
summer. 

The opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
of New York, reversing his former opinion 
that the city had reached its debt-limit, 
will make it possible to complete the park 
at Houston and Stanton Streets, in the most 
overcrowded sections of the city, atonce. The 
plans for this park include a playground ; that 
is, a playground between what might be termed 
two small parks. This playground will beata 
level which will permit of its being flooded in 
winter and used for skating and sliding. The 
other small parks for the present, unless the 
citizens of the city come to the rescue, will 
be arid wastes. The small park at Division 
Street will be leveled, but further than that 
the appropriation of the city will not permit 


improvements. This park is located near 


the Educational Alliance, formerly known as 
the Hebrew Institute. The Hebrew Institute 
hasaroof garden. Atany hour of the day or 
evening, within two blocks of this roof garden, 
mothers with babies will stand patiently in 
the sun waiting for their turn to go up on 
the roof garden for the short half-hour which 
the Educational Alliance directors have been 
compelled to allow in order to meet the de- 
mand of the thousands in this overcrowded 
tenement-house district for this temporary 
breathing-space. 

It is well understood that mothers who live 
blocks away from the small parks at the 
Battery, Paradise Park on Mulberry Street, 
or Corlears Park, give their children their 


suppers at four and half-past four o’clock on 
the days when there is to be music in the park 
in the evening, and send tese children in ad- 
vance to hold seats until evening. The organ- 
ization of these two societies, whose purpose 
is to establish places where children may 
exercise the right of childhood to play, is at 
once a criticism of the blindness of the authori- 
ties in the past and proof of the intelligence 
of the authorities of the present. In addition 
to these parks, the Outdoor Recreation League 
has acquired the use of several unoccupied 
lots which it wishes to equip as outdoor 
gymnasiums. The appropriation for the 
parks will not fully equip them, and it is the 
League's desire to supplement the appropria- 
tion. Surely the life and health of little chil- 
dren are worth the efforts of a nation’s citizens. 
How does the meadow flower its bloom unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold. 
Ten thousand doliars given now before the 
schools close will make it possible to give 
pleasure to thousands of children in the city 
of New York and to their mothers, and to 
thousands of working boys. These open-air 
gymnasiums will be the moral salvation of 
many. Systematic exercise looking to physi- 
cal development will attract thousands of boys 
who now stand idly on street corners. For 
these boys and for little children and their 
mothers these playgrounds and gymnasiums 
are a moral and physical necessity. 


The Red Cross Fleet 


Of warlike fleets, squadrons, and flotillas— 
real and mythical—we hear an immense deal 
these days; peace has its sea-power also, and 
humanity its sea-influence. The Red Cross 
help for the sick, wounded, starving, and 
suffering must be carried from mainland to 
island, from port to port; it must follow our 
war fleet, and have, like that fleet, its base of 
support, points of attack, and means of con- 
stant communication. The Red Cross flag- 
ship at present is the State of Texas, which 
has just sailed from Key West, to carry 
its shipload of provisions and supplies to 
Cuba itself. The commander-in-chief, Clara 
Barton, is with it—indefatigable, experienced, 
intelligent. With her are doctors, nurses, and 
practiced aids, so that the ship is at once a 
storehouse, a training-ship, and a floating 
hospital. With this ship sails for Santiago 
Mr. George Kennan, The Outlook's special 
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correspondent. The fleet must have also 
smaller, swifter, and lighter-draugnt boats. 
The largest of these (formerly the Admiral, 
but probably now to be called the Red 
Cross) has just been purchased by the Relief 
Committee. She will be loaded at once 
with supplies and medical stores, and go 
South within a week under her own steam. 
She is about 134 feet long over all, 20 feet 
beam, and 8 feet draft. If we call the 
State of Texas the battle-ship of this little 
fleet, the Red Cross may be called the swift 
cruiser. 

Sti.l smaller boats must be had for daily 
use—gunboats, to speak comparatively again. 
The first of these to go into commission is 
that which is to be the gift of the readers of 
The Outlook. This boat, the Moynier, named 
from the President of the International Red 
Cross, has already been shipped from New 
York to Jacksonville, where in a very few days 
she will float under the Red Cross flag, ready 
to run swiftly on errandsofmercy. We were 
sure that our readers would want to have this 
special evidence of their interest in the aid to 
soldier, sailor, and homeless victim of Spanish 
cruelty enter upon active service without de- 
lay, and we are confident that the generous 
subscriptions already made for the purchase- 
money will soon be supplemented by others 
to the required amount—twenty-five hundred 
dollars. It is quite certain that by no other 
means can the efforts of the Red Cross and 
of the spirit of humanity it represents be 
more practically and efficiently furthered. 

We have to record another gratifying re- 
sult of this effort of our readers to give work- 
ing power to organized relief through the 
Red Cross. The appeal in The Outlook, 
“ Wanted, a Steam Launch,” suggested to 
Mr. Frederick B. Pratt, of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, the generous thought of offering to 
the Red Cross, through The Outlook, the use 
of a fine and swift yacht, 65 feet water-line, 
5 feet draught, and 9 feet beam, to be em- 
ployed in Cuban relief work at the discretion 
of the association. If this use can be made 
of the yacht with practical advantage, as is 
not improbable, although some obstacles of a 
temporary character exist at present, this will 
make the fourth ot the little fleet of mercy. 

All these boats are needed, and all will 
bring comfort and help and health to the 
places where are people longing for them. 
With the landing of our army of invasion in 


Cuba, the field work of nurse and hospital. 


will begin in earnest. This is the time of 
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preparation, and of rapid preparation. We 
say agaio, He gives twice who gives quickly. 

Sea transportation facilities will be all the 
more requisite because of the welcome pros- 
pect that an island hospital will soon be in 
operation under Red Cross management. Mr. 
Daniel H. King, Jr., of New York, has offered 
for this purpose the use of his large summer 
home on Jekyl Island, not far from Bruns- 
wick, on the southern coast of Georgia, and 
his generosity includes the fitting up of the 
place as a hospital and maintaining it as 
such, It is in many ways an ideal place for 
the purpose. The Outlook's readers’ gift 
will be of immense value in this island hospi- 
tal work. 


RED CROSS FUND FOR STEAM LAUNCH 


Previously acknowledged .............s-+s0e0ee05 $378 00 
Presbyterian Jordan, N. Y....... 50 
C., Lancaster, SO 
Anonymous, Nutley 1 00 
5 10 00 
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First Cong’ Sunday-School, Bangor, Me..... 4 05 
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H., Oberlin, 5 00 
W. Trackville, Pa... 1 00 
Three Sisters, West Hickory, Pa................. 2 00 

Mrs. J. H. H., New York, ES 50 00 
Buckland, Conn.... 10 00 
Teachers Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y 10 00 
Mrs. J. T. B., Chicago, Ill...... 100 00 
cece ce 10 00 
From a Friend, Norwich, Conn............... .«. 25 00 
W. F.H., Haworth, NJ 10 00 
1 00 
A. P., Deansboro’, N. 1 00 
Y.P.5.C. E., Kaukauna, ve 3 00 
Bats, Dambury, Comm 10 00 
1 0 
J. B., New York. 20 
. E: B., Northampton, Mass................... 5 00 
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George Kennan’s Story of the War 


V.—The Facts about the Florida Camps and the 
Shafter Expedition 


from the mass of conflicting statements 

and irreconcilable testimony with which 
our papers have recently been filled concern- 
ing the condition of our National camps, the 
readiness of our troops to take the field, and 
the reasons for the long delay in the embarka- 
tion of General Shafter’s expedition from 
Tampa. Richard Harding Davis, in recently 
published letters, has taken a rather favora- 
ble view of the existing situation in its mili- 
tary aspect, while Poultney Bigelow has 
emphatically declared that our military prep- 
arations are inadequate, our troops imperfect- 
ly equipped and drilled, and our commissary 
and quartermaster’s departments inefficient 
and incompetent. It is my purpose in this 
letter to give briefly the results of a careful 
and unbiased investigation of the state of 
affairs in two great National camps, Jackson- 
ville and Tampa. I do not assert that this 
investigation has been exhaustive, or even 
that it has been as thorough as! should have 
been glad to make it; but, as far as it goes, it 
is fair, and, 1 believe, reasonably trustworthy. 
When not the result of personal observation, 
it is based on the testimony of officers who 
have had every opportunity to know the facts 
and who have no reason, so far as I can see, 
for misrepresenting tnem. First, Jackson- 
ville. 

In point of situation the camp at Jackson- 
ville is a much better place for the mobiliza- 
tion of troops than either Camp Alger or the 
Tampa camp. It stands on dry, partly 
shaded, and not excessively sandy ground 
about a mile from the city,and is connected 
with the latter by hard, fairly good dirt roads, 
a railroad, and a trolley-car line. It has an 
unlimited supply of pure water from artesian 
wells, and this water is carried through the 
camp in pipes with faucets every fifty or one 
hundred yards. Thecampis fairly well shaded 
by large pine-trees, and the heat is further 


I: is difficult to sift out the exact truth 
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tempered by a breeze from the Atlantic which 
blows more than half the time. An officer in 
a North Carolina regiment said to me, in re- 
ply to an inquiry, “ Except while drilling in 
the sun, we are perfectly comfortable here, 
and I have slept under a single blanket every 
night since I arrived.” From a sanitary 
point of view the camp—thanks to the munic- 
ipal authorities of Jacksonville—leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. When the first regiments 
of the Seventh Army Corps reached there, 
they began to dig trenches and pits for gar- 
bage, offal, etc., in accordance with the usual 
custom. The Mayor of the city promptly 
appeared and said, “Stop that! you can't 
open any trenches or pits in this camp.” 

“ Why not?” inquired the astonished offi- 
cers who were directing the work. 

* Because it is in violation of the munici- 
pal ordinances. Put all your garbage and 
filth outside the camp limits, and we will take 
it away and burn it in our crematory. You 
will not be allowed to put it into pits or 
trenches where it will rot and imperil the 
health of the city.’ The authorities of the 
army yielded to the municipal authorities, 
and the city of Jacksonville, at its own ex- 
pense, has since been carting away and burn- 
ing in a crematory all the refuse of the camp. 
Some time afterward the Commissary-General 
received a shipment of several hundred bar- 
rels of potatoes. which had been so long in 
transit that more than half of them had rotted. 
The soldiers were engaged in picking out the 
sound tubers from those that were decayed, 
when the Mayor again appeared. condemned 
the whole lot, and ordered that every barrel 
be taken away and destroyed. As a result 
of the vigilance and firmness of the Jackson- 
ville authorities, the atmosphere of the camp 
seemed to me to be everywhere as pure and 
wholesome as that of a wheat-field or a forest. 
The people of the city do not intend to have 
an epidemic of yellow fever there this sum- 
mer if they can prevent it, and one cannot 
help admiring their prudence and their spirit. 
The sick-rate of the camp since its establish- 
ment has been less than one per cent., and 
this immunity from disease is due very largely 
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to the vigilant oversight and co-operation of 
the municipal authorities, who have done 
for the camp what every camp ought to do 
for itself. To all who have relatives or 
friends in the camp of the Seventh Army 
Corps I think I may say with some confidence, 
“ You need feel no anxiety. The troops at 
Jacksonville are well fed, well cared for, and 
perfectly comfortable.’’ From the officers and 
men with whom I talked I did not hear a 
single complaint except of the dust, which, 
on account of the lack of rain, is troublescme 
on the roads and on some of the drill-grounds. 

Of the equipment of the troops in this 
camp I cannot speak so favorably. Only a 
few of the regiments are fit to take the field. 
The Second New Jersey, the First Wisconsin, 
and the Eighth Iowa are well provided with 
tents, uniforms, guns, and camp equipage of all 
sorts, but most of the other regiments—par- 
ticularly those from the Southern States— 
lack, in a greater or less degree, nearly all of 
these requisites. With the exception of the 
regiments above referred to, which were fully 
armed and equipped by their respective 
States, the troops at Jacksonville have, on an 
average, only about forty rifles toa company. 
I saw many “awkward squads ” drilling with- 
out uniforms or weapons, and several of the 
regiments have only small shelter tents, which 
would not adequately protect them in a rainy 
climate. 

The principal reason for this lack of equip- 
ment is that many States send their volun- 
teers to the National camps without arms 
and uniforms, or with an insufficient sup- 
ply, and expect the Government to make 
up the deficiency. This the Government 
has not yet had time to do. General Lee 
received a telegram day before yesterday 
from the Colonel of a regiment of Mississippi 
volunteers, in which the Jatter said: “I have 
been ordered to report to you with my regi- 
ment. I have neither tents, uniforms, nor 
guns. Shall I come in this condition, and 
can you equip my. men?’ Ido not pretend 
to quote the exact words of the telegram, 
but such was the substance of it. 

It is unreasonable, of course, to suppose 
that troops in this condition can take the 
field against Spanish regulars and in a coun- 
try like Cuba. The American people, there- 
fore, should have patience and give the War 
Department time to arm, equip, and train 
its volunteer soldiery. Whether or not it is 
doing all that might be done to hasten this 
work I will not undertake to say. 
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The best-looking and most thoroughly 
equipped regiments in the camp at Jackson- 
ville seemed to me to be the Second New 
Jersey, the First Wisconsin, and the Eighth 
Iowa. They are all in marching order, and 
they reflect credit upon the States which put 
them into the field. 

I cannot close this brief account of the 
camp at Jacksonville without expressing the 
hope that Jacksonville, rather than Tampa, 
will hereafter be made the place ot assembly 
and the point of departure for troops intended 
for the Cuban coast. It is a cooler place, a 
better place from a sanitary point of view, 
and a place with better railroad facilities, 
pethaps, than any other in Florida. There 
is good camping-ground for three times the 
number of men now there; transports draw- 
ing eighteen feet of water can cross the bar 
at the mouth of the harbor; and the facili- 
ties for embarking troops, if not quite as 
good asin Tampa, are still fairly satisfactory. 


Since I first went through the Tampa camp, 
a little more than a month ago, its limits have 
been greatly extended. Its population then 


consisted almost exclusively of regulars, : 


whose tents were pitched on the best available 
ground in the neighborhood of the city. It 
is now occupied almost exclusively by volun- 
teers, who, before General Shafter’s exped- 
tion sailed, were crowded out into various 
more or less remote regions from Ybor City 
to Port Tampa, where many of them still 
remain. The camp, as a whole, strikes me, 
after seeing Jacksonville, as comparatively 
hot and uncomfortable. Many parts of it are 
wholly unshaded, and I saw hundreds of 
cavalry and artillery horses to-day standing 
without shelter in the fierce tropical sunshine. 
Most of these horses are from the North, and 
such exposure is probably as bad for them as 
it would be for their unacclimated riders. 
Some of the Ohio troops have provided tents 
covered with heavy tarpaulins for the shelter 
of their regimental horses, but this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The water 
supply of the camp is not wholly satisfactory 
either in quantity or quality. There is water 
enough for drinking purposes, but it is not as 
good as the artesian water in Jacksonville, 
nor as convenient and accessible. 

The equipment of the volunteers in Tampa 
is no more complete, it seems to me. than of 
the troops in Jacksonville. Some of them are 
provided with everything requisite for field 
service, but many of them are not, and even 
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in the best-supplied regiments there are ham- 
mocks only for the officers, and many of the 
companies are armed with Springfield rifles, 
sent down here originally for Cuban insur- 
gents. 

I have been unable to ascertain with any 
certainty where the responsibility should lie 
for the long delay in the embarkation and dis- 
patch of General Shafter’s expedition. The 
railroad companies blame each other as well 
as the commissary and quartermaster’s de- 
partments for the blockade of unloaded cars, 
while army officers declare that the rail- 
road companies have been unable to handle 
promptly and satisfactorily the large quantity 
of supplies brought here for the expedition. 
Navalauthorities say that they have had to wait 
on the army, while army officers maintain that 
they were all ready to start but were stopped 
and delayed by reports of Spanish war-ships 
brought in by scouting vessels of the navy. 

That there was unnecessary delay, as well 
as great confusion and disorder, in the equip- 
ment and dispatch of this expedition, there 
seems to be no doubt. As one competent 
army officer said to me, in terse but slangy 
English, “The fact of the matter is, they 
simply got all balled up, and although they 
worked hard, they worked without any defi- 
nite, well-understood plan of operations,” Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, in the heat of controversy, 
may have stated the case against the military 
authorities a little more emphatically than 
the circumstances would warrant; but if half 
that comes to me from competent observers 
deserves to be believed, Mr. Bigelow was 
much nearer the facts than Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis was. The army of invasion was xo? 
in condition to embark when orders were first 
received from Washington to get under way, 
and it was wof ready to start even when a 
“rush ” ordercame some days later. As nearly 
as I can ascertain, the principal trouble was 
in the commissary and quartermaster's depart- 
ments. Many of the officers in these depart- 
ments were young and inexperienced; army 
supplies from the North came downin immense 
quantities on two lines of railway and without 
proper invoices or bills of lading ; it was often 
utterly impossible to ascertain in which, out 
of a hundred cars, certain articles of equip- 
ment or subsistence were to be found; and 
there was a lack everywhere of cool, trained, 
experienced supervision and direction. I do 
not make these statements in any spirit of 
captious fault-finding, and I am very sorry to 
have to make them at all, but if we are to 
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improve our military service we must recognize 
its weak points and endeavor to strengthen 
them. 


Much of the confusion and delay which 
characterized the equipment and dispatch of 
the Shafter expedition was wholly unneces- 
sary and was due to preventable causes. It 
was the business of some one somewhere to 
see that every carload of supplies shipped to 
Tampa was accompanied by an invoice or 
bill of lading, so that the chief commissary 
at point of destination might know the exact 
nature, quantity, and car-location of supplies 
brought by every train. Then, if he wanted 
twenty-five thousand rations of hard bread or 
fifty thousand pounds of rice before the cars 
had been unloaded, he would know exactly 
where and in what cars to look for it. As it 
was, he could not tell, often, what car con- 
tained it without making or ordering personal 
examination. And it was almost impossible 
to know how much of any given commodity 
he had on hand in trains that had not 
yet been unloaded or inspected. As the 
result of this he had to telegraph to Jack- 
sonville at the last moment before the 
departure of the expedition for three or 
four hundred cases of baked beans and 
forty or fifty thousand pounds of rice to 
be bought there in open market and to 
be sent him in “rush shipment.” It is more 
than probable that there were beans and rice 
enough to meet all his wants in unloaded 
trains at Tampa, but he had no clue to their 
car-location and could not find them. Such 
a state of things, of course, is wholly un- 
necessary, and it should not occur a second 
time. To take another example, when our 
army embarked at Port Tampa, it was the 
business of some officer somewhere to know 
the exact capacity of every transport and the 
numerical strength of every regiment. Then 
it was some one’s business to prearrange the 
distribution of troops by assigning one or 
more designated regiments to one or more 
designated steamers and giving necessary 
orders to the colonels. As it was, however, 
according to the testimony of every witness, 
a train-load of troops would come to the 
docks at Port Tampa, apparently without or- 
ders or assignment to any particular steamer, 
and while they were waiting to learn what 
they should do and while their train was still 
blocking the way, another train-load of soldiers 
would arrive in a similar state of ignorance 
and add to the disorder and confusion. As 
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a natural consequence, men got on wrong 
steamers and had to be unloaded, and often, 
after transports had moved out into the bay, 
parts of companies and regiments had to be 
transferred in small boats from one vessel to 
another. These.are examples of what seems 
to have been bad management. In another 
class of cases trouble was apparently due to 
bad or mistaken judgment. To the latter 
class belongs the loading and treatment of 
horses and mules. It would have been much 
better and safer, I think, to load these ani- 
mals on vessels especially prepared for and 
exclusively devoted to them than to put 
them into stifling and unventilated holds of 
steamers that also carried troops. If, how- 
ever, this was impracticable, it was mani- 
festly best to load the animals last, so as to 
expose them for as short a time as possible to 
such murderous conditions. The mules, how- 
ever, were loaded first, and held in the holds of 
the transports while troops were embarking. 
They began to die from heat and suffoca- 
tion, and then they were unloaded and re- 
shipped after the troops were onboard. This 
caused unnecessary delay as well as the loss of 
many valuable animals. Eighteen perished, 
I am told, on one transport while the troops 
were embarking. In the opinion of the best 
judges of such matters in Tampa, it is doubt- 
ful whether more than two-thirds of the mules 
and horses will reach the Cuban coast alive, 
and it is quite possible that one-half may 
die. 


These cases of disorder and bad judgment 


are only a few out of many which are the 
subject of common talk among officers and 
civilians in Tampa. I could specify many 
others, but criticism is at best unpleasant 
duty, and the only justification for it, at this 
time, is the hope that, if mistakes and dis- 
orders are pointed out and frankly recognized, 
they may be guarded against in future. 
GEORGE KENNAN. 
Key West, Fla., June 18. 


Cvuast Defense 


An article in The Outlook lately explained 
the workings of the Army Signal Service. 
There is also a Navy Signal Service, effected 
by the co-operation of all lighthouses, life- 
saving station crews, and observers of the 
Weather Bureau. This service is fully in 
operation along our entire Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, but its success this summer deperds 


upon a special effort from the Treasury De- 
partment to second the Navy Department’s 
work. Under existing laws the crews of 


life-saving stations are laid off during a part 
of the summer. The patrol of the coast by 
these crews, filling in the gaps between 
the lighthouses and coast signal stations, is 
of course a particularly important adjunct of 
the service. Tne Secretaries of the Navy 
and of the Treasury have therefore requested 
Congress to obtain the necessary authority 
of law to have the crews kept on during 
the war. The present efficient service has 
been installed by the navy at a moderate 
cost ($75,000). No expenditure has been 
more eagerly approved by timorous folk along 
shore, who, during the recent weeks of alarm 
from the rumored proximity of Spanish ships, 
have desired to have the earliest possible 
information of any enemy. in the offing. 

’ Next to that expenditure our coast popula- 
tion welcomes the vote by Congress of three 
million dollars for harbor defense. This adds 
nearly a hundred vessels and three thousand 
men, not so much to defend our harbors 
against a foreign enemy, as to protect the 
mine-fields against our own and other care- 
less or willful navigators, The Auxiliary 
Naval Board, under the direction of Admiral 
Erben, has sent letters to the Governors of 
the States having a naval militia regarding 
the immediate mustering in of men who de- 
sire to enlist for one year in the navy. To 
show how poorly our harbors have been pro- 
tected, it is stated that the First District, 
including the Maine and New Hampshire 
coast, has at present one monitor and two 
patrol-boats. The Second District, extend- 
ing to Warren Point, has two monitors and 
two ferryboats. The third, extending to 
Shrewsbury Rocks, N. J , has three monitors 
and five yachts. The fourth, including Hamp- 
ton Roads and Chesapeake Bay, has one 
yacht. The fifth, extending to New River, 
N. C, has one boat. The sixth, including 
the harbors of Charlestan and Savannah, has 
none; nor has the seventh, including Key 
West, Tampa, and Pensacola. The eighth 
and last has one boat. It is true that many 
tugs and yachts are now being hastily fitted 
up for immediate harbor service, but the 
nervousness felt by people along shore might 
have been greatly lessened if Congress had 
acted instantly in securing needed legislation. 
While our coast is now as free from danger 
as it could be in a war, continued precau- 
tions are a necessity. 
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The Supernatural’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


E are to discriminate clearly be- 
tween theology and religion, be- 
tween life and the philosophy of 


life. My object this morning is not toexpound 
a complete system of philosophy, but to con- 
sider the effect of the change which is taking 
place in philosophy upon the religious life. 

The object of the minister is not to ex- 
pound philosophy, but to promote life. He 
is not a teacher of theology. but a preacher 
of religion. He must be a theologian; he 
must have a philosophy of the life which he 
is imparting; nevertheless, his object is not 
to impart the philosophy, but to use the phi- 
losopby that he may impart the life. “I 
have come that they may have life, and that 
they may have it more abundantly,” says 
Christ. And then he breathes upon his dis- 
ciples and says, “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit. 
As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” We who are ministers of his grace 
are to be administers of his life. We are to 
impart life. We are to do this through 
truth; nevertheless, for his ministers truth is 
not an end, but a means to anend. Truthis 
instrumental. 

The teacher in the medical school teaches 
physiology and anatomy and hygiene; but 
when we get sick and send for a doctor, we 
do not send in order that we may receive a 
lecture on physiology or anatomy or hygiene. 
We send for the doctor that he may use his 
knowledge of physiology or anatomy or hy- 
giene to make us well. You break a bone: 
you do not want the doctor to tell you about 
bones, you want him to set the bone. So 
the object of ministers is not to lecture us on 
the philosophy of religion; neither is it to 
ignore the philosophy of religion; it is to 
use the philosophy of religion to help men 
and women to live better, nobler, diviner 
lives. “The truth,” says Christ. « shallmake 
you free.” “Sanctify them through thy 
truth ; thy word is truth.” Truth is, then, an 
instrument. The object of truth is to set 
men free ; it is to sanctify men, to make them 
holy. 

The minister who simply expounds the 
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truth does not understand his mission. His 
mission is so to use truth that men shall be 
made free; that men shall be made holy. 
His ministry is, therefore, to be determined 
by fruits in the life. That is the best sermon, 
not which is a great pulpit effort, but which 
is helpful. If, young men, you have preached 
a sermon and some one comes up to you and 
says that was a great pulpit effort, hide your 
head in shame and go home and never write 
another like it. But if some one comes to 
you, with a little quaver in the voice and a 
little moisture in the eye, and says, “ Thank 
you; you have helped me this morning,” 
thank God and go home and try to write 
another like it. That is the end of preach. 
ing—to use theology to help life. The test 
of the sermon is its fruitfulness in life: and 
that is the test of theology. 

We are not, however, to judge of a truth 
beforehand by the fruit which we think it 
will produce. Itis the truth which makes 
free, not any kind of error. It is the truth 
which sanctifies men, not any kind of false- 
hood. All truth is safe. All error is danger- 
ous. It is only the truth that the minister is 
to use. He is never to say, “ This is the 
philosophy that my people are used to and 
this is the philosophy that I think will do 
better service, and so, though I do not 
believe it, I will preach it.” Never. It is 
only the ¢rz¢h he is to use, but he is always 
to wse the truth. Truth is always an instru- 
ment. 

He is to distinguish, too, between the 
things he knows and the things he thinks, 
between certainties and hypotheses. He 
must have both, both certainties and hy- 
potheses, but he must distinguish in his own 
mind between the two. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that there is sunlight, and it is absolutely 
certain that that sunlight produces certain 
vital effects on humanity and vegetation; and 
it is now the universally accepted hypothesis 
that the whole universe is filled with an in- 
visible, impalpable ether, and that sunlight is 
produced by undulations of that ether. The 
ether is a hypothesis. The sunlight is a cer- 
tainty. In science we all recognize this dis. 
tinction between the hypotheses and the cer- 
tainties. Unfortunately, we have not yet 
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hypotheses and the certainties. We generally 
quarrel about the hypotheses. 

It is, for instance, a certainty, I hope in 
the experience of all of us—certainly it must 
be a certainty in the experience of every 
minister, or he has no right in the pulpit— 
that God is. God is not a hypothesis which 
the minister has invented to account for the 
phenomena of creation. He knows that 
there is a “ power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” because when he has been 
weak that power has strengthened him, when 
he has been a coward that power has made 
him strong, when he has been in sorrow that 
power has comforted him, when he has been 
in perplexity that power has counseled him, 
and he has walked a different path and lived 
a different life and been a different man be- 
cause there is that power—impalpable, invisi- 
ble, unknown, and yet best and most truly 
known. But when he comes to ask himself 
for a definition of this power, for an account 
of its attributes, and its relation to the 
phenomena about him, he enters at once into 
the realm of hypothesis. We know God in 
his personal relation to ourselves. What he 
is in himself and what he is in his relations to 
the great universal phenomena, that is matter 
of hypothesis. 

It is about the effect of a new hypothesis 
on our religious life that I am going to talk 
to you this morning. I am not going to con- 
sider which of two hypotheses is true; I am 
going to try to describe two hypotheses, and 
consider their respective effects on the relig- 
ious life. I will describe them as matters of 
personal experience ; because I find that when 
I attempt to describe the old theology, some 
of my friends, who still hold to it, think I 
am describing it unjustly and unfairly; I do 
not wish to describe another man’s opinion, 
because I find it so difficult for other men to 
describe mine, 

As I look back, I can remember something 
of the view which it seems to me I held when 
I was entering into the ministry. It was some- 
thing like this: There is a great and good 
God. He is somewhere in the center of the 
universe—whether in the body or out of the 
body I knew not, and yet in my,conception I 
embodied him. He isthe creator and the ruler 
of the world. He had made the world. I 
conceived cf him as making the world as an 
architect makes a building. I rather think 
somewhere, in some of my earlier sermons, 
that figure would be found worked out—he 
had turned it in a lathe; he had erected the 
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pillars; he had woven the carpet of grass; 
he had ornamented it with the flowers. You 
have heard that from other ministers, and no 
doubt you would have heard it from me when 
I was a young man. And as I conceived of 
God creating the world as an engineer creates 


an engine, so also I conceived of him regulat- | 


ing this world as an engineer regulates the 
engine. When men said to me, “Do you 
believe in miracles? Do you believe that God 
has set aside natural law?” I said, “ Oh, no, 
but he uses naturallaw. As an engireer uses 
the steam and the fire, or as an electric en- 
gineer uses the electricity, so God uses the 
forces of nature. He is in his engine, with 
his hand on the lever; he can add to its 
speed or he can diminish its speed, or he can 
halt it, or he can make it go backward, or he 
can turn it in the one direction or the other 
direction. He made the engine and he rules 
the engine.” Something like that was my 
conception of God. 

Similarly I conceived of him in his rela- 
tion to men as a great king. He had issued 
certain laws, and had attached certain pun- 
ishments to those laws. In order to law 
there must be punishment; a law without a 
penalty attached is only advice, not law. I 
conceived that God had issued laws, and to 
them had attached penalties. Those laws 
had come from His throne like edicts from 
an imperial Czar. They were righteous and 
just laws, and I had broken them, and the 
whole human race had broken them, and 
punishment was denounced against the whole 
human race for breaking them, and that pun- 
ishment must be executed. And yet God 
was merciful and wished to spare men. And 
so his Son had come into the world, and had 
borne the punishment in order that the law 
might be carried out and still man might be 
forgiven. That God might both be just and 
the justifier of him that believeth, some one 
had to bear the penalty which had been at- 
tached to the law. So I conceived of God as 
sitting apart from his creation which he had 
made and ruling it, and apart from men whom 
he had made and ruling them. 

And when I entertained this conception of 
God, as sitting apart from the universe which 
he had made and ruling it, and apart from 
men whom he had made and ruling them, it 
seemed to me that the most fundamental 
question in theology was, Do you believe in 
the supernatural? Ifa man did not believe 
in the supernatural, then all he believed in 
was the machine; then he believed in the 
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engine, but he did not think there was any 
engineer to control it; then he believed in 
humanity, but he did not think there was 
any king to govern men. And one who be- 
lieved simply in the engine without any en- 
gineer, and in the community without any 
king, was either an atheist or a deist; that 
is, either he believed there was no God, or 
else he believed in an absentee God, in a 
God who had nothing to do with the world, 
a God who had nothing to do with men. 
And it did not seem to me then, and it does 
not seem to me now, that there is much to 
choose between the belief in no God and the 
belief in an absentee God. For religion con- 
sists, I recall to you again, not in a hypoth- 
esis that there is a God, but in a life lived 
- under the inspiration of God; and if God is 
conceived as so far off that there is no longer 
any intercommunication between God and the 
soul, he is an absentee God, and life goes on 
without him. Under that conception there 
cannot be any vital religion, for religion is 
the inflowing of God upon life. 

“ Religion,” says Max Miiller, “ consists in 
the perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man.” If, then, God is 
represented as absent from the universe so 
that he does not produce any influence on the 
conduct and character of man, there is no 
religion. 

Gradually my whole conception of the re- 
lation of God to the universe has changed. 
I am sure that I have not lost my experience 
of God. I am far more certain now than I 
was forty years ago that God is, and that 
God is not anabsentee God. I am not quite 
so certain as I once was about some of the 
manifestations which I once thought he had 
made of himself. I am a great deal more 
certain than I once was of his personal rela- 
tion to me. My experience of God has 
changed only to grow deeper, broader, and 
stronger. But my conception of God’s rela- 
tion to the universe has changed radically. 
My hypothesis was—God an engineer who 
had made an engine and sat apart from it, 
ruling it; God a king who had made the 
human race and sat apart from men, ruling 
them. That was my hypothesis; now I have 
another hypothesis. And I think the change 
which has come over my mind is coming 
and has come over the minds of-a great 
many. I think that there is nothing original 


in what I am going to say to you this morn- 
ing, for I am only going to interpret to you 
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a change, perhaps not altogether understood, 
which is being wrought in the mind of the 
whole Christian Church. I think my change 
only reflects your change. But whether that 
be true or not, 1 am sure the change has 
taken place in me, 

I now conceive of God as in his universe. 
I conceive of creation as a growth. I con- 
ceive of him as making the universe some- 
what as our spirit makes our body, shaping 
and changing and developing it by processes 
from within. The figures from the finite to 
the infinite are imperfect and misleading, 
but this is the figure which best represents 
to me my own thought of God's relation to 
the universe: Not that of an engineer who 
said one morning, «Go to, I will make a 
world,” and in six days, or six thousand 
years, or six million thousand years, made 
one by forming it from without, as a potter 
forms the clay with skillful hand; but that 
of a Spirit who has been forever manifesting 


‘himself in the works of creation and benefi- 


cence in all the universe, one little work of 
whose wisdom and beneficence we are and 
we see. 

Herbert Spencer says: « Amid all the mys- 
teries by which we are surrounded, nothing 
is more certain than that we are ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and an Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.” I look out 
upon the universe and I see that it is a uni- 
verse, a variety in unity. I see that there is 
a unity in all the phenomena of nature, and 
that science has more and more made that 
unity clear, and I see that there is one Infi- 
nite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed. And I see too, it seems to me 
very clearly, that this Energy is an intellectual 
Energy ; that is, that the physical phenomena 
of the universe are intellectually related to 
one another. The scientist does not create 
the relations; he finds them. They are; he 
discovers them. All science is thinking the 
thoughts of God after him. It is finding 
thought where thought has done its intel- 
lectual work ; it. is learning what are those 
intellectual relationships which have been in 
and are embodied in creation. 

Matthew Arnold says: “ There is a power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 
The unity of physical phenomena is not more 
certain than the unity of moral phenomena. 
It makes history possible, moral philosophy 
possible, sociology possible, the study of 
literature and human life possible. We are 
each one of us an individual, and yet the 
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nation has its entity and the human race its 
entity, and we are all one. The seventy mill- 
ions of people in these United States are not 
seventy million separated grains of sand ; we 
are an organic nation. These many millions 
upon this globe, that have inhabited it we 
know not how long, and are to inhabit it we 
know not how much longer, are not like the 
grains of sand lying upon the ocean beach ; 
we are a unit, with a beginning, with a prog- 
ress, with a history, with a development, with 
a moral law that unites and makes us one. 
As there is, therefore, one power that makes 
for order in the natural universe, so there is 
one power that makes for righteousness in 
the moral universe; and if it makes tor right- 
eousness it is a righteous power, as_ the 
power that makes for order is an intellectual 
power. In other words, I have come to be- 
lieve that in the world of nature and back of 
all its phenomena, and in the world of men 
and back of all human phenomena, is one 
great intellectual and righteous Power mani- 
festing himself in and through the world of 
nature, manifesting himself in and through 
the world of men. 

Perhaps some one will ask me here, “« Do 
you believe in a personal God?” A reporter 
of one of the daily papers once came to me; 
he wanted to make a column of copy for his 
paper, and he had a long row of questions on 
the subject of theology. I was bowing him 
out of the room with gentle declination when 
he stopped me, saying: “Oh, but, Mr. 
Abbott, just one question: Do you believe 
in a personal God?” “ Well,” I said, « what 
do you mean by a personal God?” Hesaid: 
“| mean a great big man sitting up in the 
inner circle of the universe, ruling things.” 
«“ No,’ I said, “ I do not believe in that kind 
of a personal God.” “Oh, well, then,” he 
said, “you are a pantheist.” I have long since 
learned that, if fine words butter no parsnips, 
hard words break no bones. If my new con- 
ception of God were pantheism, and I thought 
it were true, I hope I should dare to say, I am 
a pantheist. But it is not pantheism. The 
difference between saying that God is 7» all 
nature, and God is nature-—the difference be- 
tween saying that God is zv allphenomena, and 
saying that God is simply the sum of all phe- 


nomena, seems to me plain enough—even for. 


such a reporter of a daily newspaper to under- 
stand. No. I believe that I am in my body. 
equally regnant in every part of it; but I am 
sure that | am something more than my body. 
I believe that God is in all phenomena, regnant 
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in them all; but I believe that he is something 
more than the sum of all phenomena. He is 
more than any manifestation of himself. He 
is more, therefore, than the sum of all the 
manifestations of himself.! 

I am not going this morning to argue for one 
or the other of these conceptions. I am not 
going to try to show you that the one is true 
and the othererroneous. I am going to try to 
consider with you the difference which this 
change in conception makes in the religious 
life. This is the topic which I have been 
asked to speak on: The relation of nature 
and the supernatural to the Christian thought 
of to-day; not to argue philosophically which 
is true, but to consider practically what is the 
effect of our changed conceptions on our spir- 
itual life. 

In the first place, then, I no longer recog- 
nize a distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural. When I thought that God sat 
apart from nature ruling over it as an engi- 
neer rules over his engine, then it seemed to 
me to be of essential importance that one 
should believe in the supernatural, that is, in 
the One who was apart from nature, and did 
rule overit. Butnow that! believe that God 
is 77 nature, ruling through it, and 7” human- 
ity, ruling in the hearts of men, all the natural 
seems to me most supernatural, and all the 
supernatural most natural. Fornot now and 
then in special episodes and exceptional in- 
terferences does the finger of God appear ; 
not now and then, as when the engineer adds 
the steam or subtracts it. or reverses his 
engine, does the will of God show itself in 
life; not now and then docs the King appear 
as King, by the issuance of a newedict. God 
is in all of nature; all its forces are the 
forces of God; all its laws are the methods 
of God; all its activities are the activities of 
God. And in human nature the laws of God 
are the beatific influences which proceed from 
him, the spiritual forces projected from him 
as the rays from the sun, and which vivify the 
hearts of those who receive them. 

Creation, therefore, is no longer the manu- 
facture of a globe by an architect or a builder. 
It is not something that God did six thou- 
sand years ago, and, ending, stopped to rest. 
Creation is a continuous process. It is al- 
ways going on. The geologists tell us that 
the same convulsions that shook the solid 
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world in the time of its birth, that shot the 
mountains up and dug the channels for the 
seas and the rivers, are going on even in his- 
toric times. God is always creating. Every 
flower is a new creation. Every day he sep- 
arates the waters that are under the firma- 
ment from the waters that are above the 
firmament; for he it is who daily and hourly 
lifts the clouds from their ocean bed and 
causes them to float in the air above. Every 
spring is a new creation, and he himself is 
the secret and the source and the center of 
all the life. Between the philosophy that 
says there is no God or there is only an 
absentee God, and the philosophy that says 
that God is in all phenomena and if there 
were no God there would be no phenomena, 
there is certainly nothing of kin. These are 
not extremes that meet. The abolition of 
the distinction between natural and super- 
natural for the purpose of getting rid of the 
supernatural is one thing; the abolition of 
the distinction for the purpose of affirming 
that the supernatural is in everything is quite 
another. 

A writer in the “Interior,” of Chicago, 
said, in a criticism on one of my lectures 
perhaps a year ago, that Dr. Abbott held 
that God created ameebe, and ameebe. did 
the rest. I do not know how it wou'd be 
possible in a sentence of equal length to 
state more clearly what I exactly do of be- 
lieve. I hold that God is the secret and the 
source and the center of all life. When 
your spirit departs from your body, the body 
crumbles into dust. If I could conceive the 
Spirit of God departing from nature, I think 
all nature would crumble to dust. No longer 
would the planets circle around the sun; no 
longer would clouds float in the air; no longer 
would the sunbeams flood the earth; no 
longer would flowers bloom, or water run, or 
rain fall, or men walk, or living creatures 
breathe. God is himself the life of life. All 
things are his breath; literally, scientifically, 
absolutely, in him all things live and move 
and have their being. 

I have, therefore, for myself, practically 
abandoned the distinction between general 
providence and special providences. A spe- 
cial providence is, in this new conception of 
God's relation to the universe, nothing but a 
general providence specially perceived. It 
is a clearer perception of the universal pres- 
ence. God is in all the phenomena; some- 
times we wake up and see him; then we say, 
“* Behold, a special providence.” It is we 


who have opened our eyes. This is what I 
think Christ means when he says, Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father. This is what he means when he bids 
us pray day by day for our daily bread. 
The children at the table do not realize that 
the bread and milk which they have regularly 
for supper is the father’s gift as well as the 
box of candy which he brings home on birth- 
days; but the one is as much the father’s 
providence as the other, only the children 
specialize the one and recognizeit. That is all. 

Therefore, a miracle no longer seems to 
me a manifestation of extraordinary power, 
but an extraordinary manifestation of ordi- 
nary power. God is always showing himself. 
Perhaps some of you may think this is a new 
theology ; but this particular bit of theology 
is as old as Augustine, and as orthodox. It 
is Augustine.who said, a birth—I am not 
quoting his exact words, but I am giving the 
spirit of them—a birth is more miraculous 
than a resurrection, because it is more won- 
derful that something that never was should 
begin to be, than that something which was 
and ceased to be should begin again. The 
difference between the birth and the resur- 
rection is that one is made palpable to our 
senses every day, and the other in the one 
great event of human history was made pal- 
pable to the senses of a few witnesses in 
years long gone by. The mere fact that a 
miracle is an extraordinary event seems to 
me to constitute no reason for discrediting 
it. For the credibility of an event does not 
depend upon the nature of the event, but 
upon the nature of the testimony which attests 
it. If the Old Testament told the story of a 
naval engagement between the Jewish people 
and a pagan people, in which all the ships of 
the pagan people were absolutely destroyed, 
and not a single man killed among the Jews, 
all the skeptics would have scorned the nar- 
rative. Every one now believes it—except 
those who live in Spain. 

Do I, then, believe in miracles? I believe 
in some, and some events that have been 
called miracles I do not believe, and some | 
do not think were intended to be regarded as 
miracles at all. The story of the sun and the 
moon standing still I do not think was in- 
tended to be taken as history by the man who 
wrote the narrative. It was poetry, and is 
quoted from an old poetic legend. Thestory 
of the great fish that swallowed a prophet | 
do not believe was ever intended to be taken 
as history by the man who wrote it. I think 
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it is a genial yet keen satire of Jewish nar- 
-rowness, written for the purpose of making 
clear that there is a wideness in God's mercy 
like the wideness of the sea. Some other of the 
strange events recorded in the Bible seem to 
me story rather than history; I do not think 


them well authenticated ; nor does their his- . 


torical truthfulness appear to me a matter of 
any importance. The story that once upon a 
time an ax-head dropped into a pool and 
sunk, and a prophet threw in a branch and 
then the ax-head swam again, to me carries 
a better lesson if I think of it as an illustra- 
tion of the Hebrew folk-lore, the sort of 
stories that mothers told their children in the 
olden time, than it does if I try to make 
myself think it happened—because I do not 
succeed very well if I do try. The Book of 
Ruth is clearly romance, though historical 
romance; I see no reason for doubting that 
the Samson story is so also. The mere 
mechanical fact that one narrative is incor- 
porated in the Book of Judges and the other 
is separated from it does not seem to me to 
affect the question either of credibility or 
interpretation. On the other hand, the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ seems to me to be 
the best-attested fact of ancient history : 
attested by the witness of disciples whose 
interest would not have led them to attest it 
and whose prejudices were all against their 
faith in it: attested by the change of the 
day of rest from the seventh day, which the 
Jewish nation had up to that time kept, to 
the first day, ever after celebrating the resur- 
rection; attested by the growth and life of 
Christianity itself, which, if Christ did not 
rise from the dead, I must think was histori- 
cally founded on either a great folly ora 
great fraud, and to believe that would be to 
believe that there is no moral order in the 
universe. That the. disciples had ocular evi- 
dence which convinced them against all their 
preconceptions that the Christ was living 
whom they thought was dead appears to me 
as certain as any fact in history can be. 
Whether that ocular demonstration was 
afforded by the return of the departed spirit 
to reanimate the crucified body, or by the 
disciples’ vision of the spiritual and incor- 
poreal body appears to me a question neither 
possible nor important to determine. The 
former hypothesis presents, I think, the fewer 
difficulties ; but the fact of continuous life is 
the one and only important fact. 


'In Bartlett & Peters’s edition of the Scriptures this 
story is classed with Literature, not with History. 
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Surely this conception of God in all 
nature, all life, all epochs, is not carrying God 
away from us. It is bringing him nearer. 
If every springtime, as I see the buds grow- 
ing and the leaves putting themselves forth 
and the flowers beginning to bloom and the 
birds beginning to sing, I look out and say, 
“God is creating a new world,” if in every 
incident and accident, so called, of my life, I 
look to see what the voice of God is for me, 
what errand he would send me on, what mis- 
sion he would give me, what he means, if 


all events seem to me to have God’s voice in 


them, and I seek to understand them all and 
follow them all, if every event is a manifesta- 
tion of his presence and power, and a miracle 
only an unusual manifestation of a power 
equally present at all times and in all eras— 
surely my philosophy is not getting me away 
from God, but nearer to him.! 


Sestina 


The Adventurers 


[Lovers of poetry will not be slow to appreci 
ate the fine quality of the work of a new English 
poet, Mr. Charles Camp Tarelli, whose first vol- 
ume, “ Persephone, and Other Poems,” has just 
come from the press. Mr. Tarelli lives in Cam- 
berwell, a suburb of London, and, unless we are 
misinformed, has never published before. The 
quality of his work is illustrated by the poem 
which The Outlook reprints by the courtesy of 
Mr. Tarelli’s publishers, The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—THE EpITors.] 


Hoist every sail! On, on into the deep! 

Into the deep where many voices call— 

Caressing voices singing round our bark, 

Stern voices of the thunder and the storm, 

Strange voices whispering secret words of 
God 

Far o’er the seas from some remoter shore. 


The timorous friends who watch us from the 
shore 

Would daunt us with the perils of the deep. - 

“ Tempt not,” they cry, “the dreadful hand 
of God!” 

“ Stay, stay with us!” the well-loved voices 
call. 

«“ Ah! see ye not the gathering of the storm 

That waits to tear and rend your staggering 
bark ?” 


* Next week the second half of this address will be 

blished, which takes up the subject of God’s indwell- 
ng in man, and considers the relations of that belief to 
spiritual experience. 
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Light in the breeze, with swelling sails, our 
bark 

Bounds with the waves that bear her from 
the shore; 

Our hearts are bold to meet the fiercest storm, 

And glad to ride the vast, long-heaving deep 

Bright in the sun; we heed no hindering call, 

Free of the wide untraveled realm of God. 


Within our valiant breasts the voice of God 

Sounds grave and sweet, and all about our 
bark 

The gleaming waves, the broad-winged birds 
that call, 

The breaking surge upon the distant shore, 

And all the murmur of the moving deep— 

Seem voices of the Power that rules the storm. 


Now comes the night, and with*the night the 
storm 
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Blots from the lonely sky the stars of God, 
And wakes the slumbering fury of the deep; 
Horror and death ride black above our bark, 
No lights are seen from any friendly shore, 
No help is near to answer to our call. 


But ever following some far-heard call, 
Fearless and swift we sail in sun and storm 
Through unknown seas; on many a strange 


new shore 

We touch but stay not—dwelling still with 
God, 

In no walled town, but in our tight-built 
bark 


Floating secure upon the floating deep. 


Across the deep mysterious voices call, 

And when our bark shall pass beyond the 
storm, 

It may be God will greet us from the shore. 


Industrial Future 


By Henry W. Lanier 


‘Lo: most casual newspaper reader 
can hardly have failed to notice the 
contrast between the recent reports 
of the cotton industry in New England and 
those coming from the Southern States. The 
very juxtaposition of the different items in the 
news columns has served to heighten the effect; 
for, immediately after reading of the aston- 
ishing manufacturing development in Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Carolinas, the eye would 
pass on to descriptions of the troubles in the 
Massachusetts manufacturing towns: cuts in 
wages, meetings of operatives, strikes, lock- 
outs, shut-downs, woeful plaints from owners 
and hands alike—in short, all the long train of 
troubles and friction attecdant upon a declin- 
ing and unprofitable industry. That Massa- 
chusetts should send a commission to South 
Carolina to report on the cotton-mills there 
is in itself significant of a revolutionary 
change in the trade; and equally indicative of 
the altered conditions is the roseate fact that, 
in spite of * five-cent cotton ” and the abomi- 
nation of desolation it signifies to the old- 
fashioned Southern planter, there are hun- 
dreds of localities throughout the seaboard 
States where elusive Prosperity can be viewed 
more clearly than for many years, 

Roseate for the South seems, however, to 
spell ruin for New England. A dozen of the 
foremost business men of Massachusetts— 
the list includes such names as T. Jefferson 


Coolidge, Augustus Lowell, Eben S. Drake, 
Eliot C. Clark, etc.—have just memorialized 
the Legislature, pleading for longer hours and 
a reduction of taxes, lest the cotton industry 
of the State be entirely destroyed. They find 
its value to be unquestionably shrinking, and 
do not hesitate to hold up its entire abandon- 
ment asa possible consequence of neglect. 
And ‘the trouble lies, not in foreign competi- 
tion, but in the competition “from other 
States, where machinery produces more by 
being run more hours, where wages are lower, 
and where the taxes and other burdens upon 
the industry are less.”’ 

Certainly all these factors are important; 
but the memorialists have omitted one 
equally, if not much more, weighty: the 
crowning advantage which bids fair to throw 
the balance permanently in favor of the 
South is the obvious one of proximity to the 
place of production. Were all the questions 
of taxes, wages, and length of day to be ad- 
justed in such a way as to apply with abso- 
lute equality to both sections, this primary 
Saving through elimination of freight would 
alone assure the mills of Carolina a margin 
over their Northern competitors; for the skilled 
labor, whose exclusive possession long secured 
Massachusetts from any rival in this respect, 
is now to be found in Durham as well as in 
New Bedford. Not yet in as great quantity, 
to be sure; this is still a source of much 
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difficulty in every Southern manufacturing 
district; but every year lessens the burden, 
and its handicap is more than balanced by 
the factors above referred to. 

What this means to New England is not 
pleasant to contemplate; what it means to 
the present generation and to future genera- 
tions in the South would be difficult to put 
into words. A typical instance may serve to 
illustrate. 

In the western part of North Carolina, just 
at the eastern foot of the great tableland and 
mountain ridges which form a physiographi- 
cal junction with the neighboring State of 
Tennessee, there lies a little valley which has 
achieved some degree of notice during late 
years as a health resort. The pioneer settler 
here was one of those sturdy Scotch-Irishmen 
who seem predestined to wrestle with and 
develop the crudities of a new country. After 
a long life of usefulness, during which he 
beeame both law and gospel to the igno- 
rant mountaineer neighbors, he died, leaving, 
besides a numerous family,a married daughter. 
The two sons of the latter were educated at 
a military college, took a scientific course, and 
graduated with honors. The elder, after 
one winter spent in electrical work in the 
North, found his health so impaired that he 
was compelled to return home and recuper- 
ate for two years. By the end of this time 
his younger brother had graduated, and the 
problem of a livelihood loomed large before 
them both. The elder was twenty-four years 
old, the younger not quite twenty. To aman 
brought up in the busy atmosphere of a 
Northern city, where there is always more 
work than really capable men can be found 
to handle, it would be impossible to ap- 
preciate what this question of earning daily 
bread has meant to the younger men of 
the South for the past thirty years. The 
raising of and dealing in cotton forms a 
vast business, but it could hardly accommo- 
date all. So those who have not been lucky 
enough to have a profession and who have 
remained in the South have been forced to 
take anything that offered, from the place as 
hotel clerk to that of shoe salesman. It has 
long been one of the points of remark by 
Northern visitors that the same man who 
sold one a pair of shoes in the morning might 
be leading the german that evening. The 
small shops were the only forms of business 
to be found in hundreds of towns. 


Neither of the young men referred to had | 
mercantile longings, and the question of a 
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calling seemed difficult of settlement. By 
the merest chance the younger happened to 
stop one day witha friend at a small knitting- 
mill in a neighboring town, and through his 
companion’s good offices obtained some finan- 
cial details which turned his thoughts in that 
direction. He came home, and a family con- 
clave was held, with the result that it was 
determined to start a knitting-mill in the 
lonely little valley. An old sawmill on the 
place, with abandoned water-power, seemed 
to provide a promising foundation on which 
to build, and the theoretical and practical 
knowledge of electricity possessed by both 
the young men could be turned to good 
account. 

Right at the outset, however, a_ serious 
obstacle was encountered. Edwin started off 
with some letters of introduction to mill-own- 
ers, in the hope that he might be able to get 
an insight into the practical details of stocking- 
knitting, but he found it impossible to gain 
access to any manufactory with such an 
object. After many rebuffs he at last suc- 
ceeded in getting work as an operative, and 
for months he toiled away at one branch and 
another until he had thoroughly familiarized 
himself with the entire process. Returning 
home, he and his brother borrowed a few 
thousand dollars, put with it some little money 
of their own, erected their mill building, 
lighted throughout by electricity, and with 
their own hands put in all the machinery. It 
had been freely prophesied that no project 
of the sort could possibly succeed in that 
locality, on account of the lack of intel- 
ligent labor. A few ignorant, brutal, and 
lazy negroes and a fringe of semi-civilized, 
incompetent, and equally indolent moun- 
tain people were all the visible stock of 
laborers on which to draw. But, like many 
other insuperable obstacles, this vanished 
when it was reached. Further back in the 
mountains, well away from the town and 
settlement whose proximity had evidently 
spoiled those who lived close at hand, a class 
of sober, honest, and reliable workers were 
found, who were but too glad to get the work 
at wages which would seem a pittance to a 
New England workman, and who proved 
singularly efficient and reliable. With a small 
force at first, the mill was started, the yarn 
being purchased in one of the central cities 
of the State, and the woven stockings being 
sent to the same place to be dyed. 

To make a long story short, the experi- 
ment has turned out an unqualified success, 
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In the very first eight months of operating 
the books showed a net profit of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and the mill is now turning out 
a couple of hundred dozen pairs of stockings 
a day, for which there is an ever ready mar- 
ket at a constant price that leaves a respect- 
able margin. Of course there were trials and 
discouragements. The first three thousand 
dozen were returned from the Northern con- 
signee because they were not “finished ” 
properly—the finishing consisting ia a process 
of steaming and pressing, which gives the 
goods the smooth, glossy appearance de- 
manded by the trade; one of the partners 
promptly started out and sold the whole lot 
at fair prices to Southern dealers. Time and 
again the machinery would break down or 
get out of order; and if it took all night the 
two would stick at it until it was straight 
again, that the next day’s run might not be 
interrupted. 
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Even now the whole enterprise is small— 
insignificant, perhaps, tu one acquainted with 
the monstrous factories of Philadelphia and 
Massachusetts. But the business is capable 
of indefinite extension, as far as that goes— 
it is just as easy to sell three thousand dozen 
a day as three hundred, and the profits are 
much larger proportionately—but the main 
Significance lies not so much in the actual 
achievement as in what it presages. The 
resources of the South are almost inexhausti- 
ble, and with such examples as this multiply- 
ing all over the country, the initiative and 
energy necessary for development cannot 
fail to be forthcoming. It is not too much 
to predict that overproduction of cotton 
and the consequent low prices and universal 
depression may seem in a few years like 
an evil dream. Give the cotton States 
enough mills and too much cotton cannot be 
raised. 


The Case of the Woman’s Club 


By Martha 


HEN the first woman's club was 
\ organized, twenty-eight years ago, 
its name received serious con- 
sideration. The word “club” was thought 
to belong exclusively to organizations of men, 
and perhaps to carry an air of conviviality 
ill suited to a body of women bent on serious 
business; but ceriain of the members 
strongly preferred the word to “class” or 
“ society,” and the first organization of this 
character was named “The New England 
Woman’s Club.” Only twenty-eight years 
ago, and behold her progeny ! From Maine 
to Florida, from Massachusetts to Oregon, 
tucked away in quiet hamlets and flourish- 
ing aggressively in large cities. the Woman's 
Club finds itself at home. 

In Puritan days the test of right living was 
church membership; now the test almost 
seems to be club membership. “1 pay dues 
to thirty-two clubs,” said a well-known woman 
recently. ‘Of course,’ she added, « I don't 
regularly attend the meetings of more than 
half of them, but my dues and the use of my 
name seem to be all that some require.” “Oh, 
yes, I keep up my dues in the ” (naming 
a famous club), said another; “ it’s my cachet 
of respectability. We women wear our club 
badges as insignia of rank —the more badges, 
the higher our rank ” 


E. D. White 


These instances seem to indicate that the 
club is a fad. Certainly there is a strong 
element of faddism to account partially for the 
popular favor of the club; but there is some- 
thing deeper and more s‘gnificant than the 
whim of the passing moment in the under- 
currents of the movement. The daily press 
has for some years emphasized the dignity of 
the club by giving considerable space to its 
notices and reports. Certain periodicals have 
followed, and\now the club woman has an 
organ entirély devoted to her interests. If 
numerical increase, feminine enthusiasm, and 
press recognition are “ straws on the surface,” 
it is evident that the questions of the why 
and whither of this movement are questions 
of significance and importance. Woman, be- 
fore the present century, led, so far as other 
women were concerned, a solitary existence. . 
She acted without reference to others of her 
sex who were outside her immediate family. 
Society was sought almost exclusively among 
men. All the intellectual and physical ac. 
tivities that she put forth were animated by 
the feminine desire to be pleasing in the sight 
of the male sex. It is still true that the high- 
est exaltation of spirit, as well as the noblest 
emotion, is called forth in the presence of 
man. Hysteria, sentimentality, and indiscreet 
confidences are still only too apt to attend the 
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intimate relations existing between women of 
the same age and condition; but there is a 
growing tendency toward the establishment 
of frank, disinterested relations, based on the 
same sympathy, tolerance, and community 
of interests which characterize friendships 
among men. 

It frequently happens that the desire to 
organize is the chief incentive in forming a 
club, there being in the minds of its mem- 
bers no distinct end which the organization 
is to serve. This spirit leads to the forma- 
tion of clubs having an elaborate machinery 
of government, totally inadequate for work, 
but with which the members are highly satis- 
fied because of its complexity and imposing 
appearance when set forth in the printed 
constitution. In the early history of this 
movement, every club existed by itself and 
for its own community. As they gained in 
numbers and in dignity, the desire for wider 
organization and more extended dominion 
resulted in the State and General Federations 
of Women’s Clubs, so that now the system is 
comparable to our local, State, and National 
governments. While the localclub is supreme 
in the control of its own affairs, it is, if a 
member of the Federations, subject to a tax 
for their support, and entitled to send dele- 
gates to the annual and biennial meetings 
where officers are elected and business is 
transacted. Some very “ pretty politics” are 
thus possible. Conventions may be packed, 
delegates influenced, motions and remarks 
arranged beforehand, so that the “political 
machine ” will move as steadily and surely 
toward the end desired by the leaders as if 
its wheels had been oiled by Tammany itself. 
Some one has affirmed that women have the 
political rather than the governmental instinct, 
and that to them universal suffrage means 
the exercise of the ballot rather than the ad- 
ministration of government. This statement 
is in a measure borre out by the action of 
women in their Federations. They elect 
‘officers, make laws, pass resolutions, and— 
go home. There is the machine, but no 
product; immense activity, but no result— 
unless, indeed, the compiling of statistics, the 
diffusing of correspondence, and the trans- 
mitting of resolutions may be called resu/ts. 
Charles Dudley Warner calls attention to the 
fact that the least important part of the ex- 
ample of the busy bee is his buzzing around, 
And perhaps the least important part of the 
woman's club is the “buzzing around”’ in 
Federation meetings and elsewhere, To 
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what extent will this play of politics in club 
organizations satisfy the political instinct of 
women? to what extent nourish it? are 
questions that time-alone can answer. In 
the meantime it is very evident that the as- 
piration of women toward ballot-boxes and 
legislative halls has been a powerful factor 
in the growth of clubs. 

The real work of the club is usually two- 
fold—literary and social; occasionally phi- 
lanthropy is added to its list of objects. From 
the club whose members meet in parlors and 
discuss “ The Cloister and the Hearth” or 
“The Marble Faun,” deeming a winter well 
spent if the allusions, contemporary history, 
and rhetorical structure of these never-ought- 
to-have-been-studied masterpieces have all 
been conquered, to the club that has as 
many “departments” as there are branches 
of universal knowledge, may be a far cry; 
yet a trolley-ride of half an hour in the envi- 
rons of Boston will furnish an illustration of 


each kind. The first example furnishes the 


type of most of the earlier clubs, a type that 
is now frequently reproduced in small com- 
munities or exclusive circles, It is twin sis- 
ter to the Class—that institution that has done 
so much to make an easy conscience for the 
American woman of leisure. By mingling 
the study of Shakespeare, psychology, or 
cookery with her morning visit or afternoon 
tea, she fulfills her responsibility towards 
herself, and has almost as good a time. 

It was a social philosopher who said—and 
he laid it to the cynic—that clubs and classes 
are for the accumulation of superficial in- 
formation and for unloading it on others, 
without much individual absorption by any- 
body. The time is passing—it may be already 


passed—of which the cynic’s remark is true. 


Classes of women are no longer coming 
together for the sake of the “superficial in- 
formation ” some one is going to “ unload ” 
upon them; instead, they come together 
desiring the only thing of benefit that it is 
possible or desirable to give—an inspiration 
from contact with other minds, which shall be 
a stimulus to future individual effort. Perhaps 
it was inevitable that women should at first 
miss the true meaning of what they had cre- 
ated, and so, in their chase after facts, statis- 
tics, and arguments, quite overlook the modest 
opportunity in the event. It always seems 
necessary to go through the primary work 
of acquisition before an individual comes 
to the higher work of inspiration. The club 
is finding its own sphere, is relating itself 
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gradually to other institutions, and will finally 
settle itself into its own niche of human 
progress. Looking back from that vantage- 
ground, it will be easy to see what the mean- 
ing of this present enormous activity really 
has been. It will not then be surprising to 
find that all the wor upon which so much 
stress is laid has little part in that final 
round-up. University extension lectures, hum- 
ble papers by the literary members, kinder- 
gartens maintained, tired mothers relieved, 
works of art diffused, municipal intervention, 
and the hundred and one things that meant 
the club, have all been lost by the way, 
while the permanent, epoch-making work is 


not any tangible result, but a development 


and betterment of character. 

The club is training its members “to see 
things as they are;” not as Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, millionaire or pauper. They are 
learning that an idea is not necessarily right 
because they have always thoughtso. Itisa 
good thing for Mrs. A, who has always been 
respectfully accepted by her own family and 
*“ set,” to see Mrs. B, who has not been so 
fortunate, preferred before her. It may not 
be pleasant the first time, and the justice of 
the act may be questioned, but if the club 
does its duty by Mrs. A, she will become 
emancipated. Layer after layer of tradition 
and convention will drop from her, and finally 
she will come to see Mrs. B with clear eyes, 
woman to woman, free from all prejudices of 
caste and condition. The club has been 


expected to create that common ground upon 


which all kinds of women may meet with an 
assurance of there finding mutual sympathy 
and helpfulness. Thus far this end has not 
been fully attained. The bringing together 
of sets of people in the same audience-room 
does not constitute a mingling ofclasses. It 
is only when all are inspired by a common 
need and working toward a desired end that 
there comes the mutual understanding that 
makes the basis of sympathy. Ata histori- 
cal meeting in one of the theaters in Boston 
a few years ago, the audience rose and sang 
the inspired “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 


_ while before them stood the loved genius who 


had created it. The chorus rose higher and 
higher until a wave of feeling passed through 
the audience, and eye sought eye, and heart, 
heart, while the triumphant song seemed to 
proclaim that momentary brotherhood of 
sympathy. The song passed, but out of that 
moment grew the sweetest influence of the 
day, Much had been heard of patriotism, 


of America, beautiful pageants had been 
seen, but for one moment the holy influence 
of a common sympathy had been felt. That 
will last forever. 

The club, if it is to fulfill its mission, must 
see to it that class distinctions, personal 
aggrandizement, all condescension, be put 
away ; and in their place set the high cause, 
the unselfish devotion, the truly democratic 
Spirit. Out of this self-forgetfulness and 
consecration to the highest good will come 
the blessing that the club holds in store for 
its units. Unless the club movement carries 
in it the seeds that shall ripen into these 
fruits of character, its existence will be a 
transient show, passing into the oblivion that 
awaits all such mock manifestations. Let the 
work of the club be what it will, letits aim be 
to make its members love one another, and live 
in sympathy and charity with all mankind, 
to the end that they may be truer friends, 
more loyal Americans, and better wemen. 


Good Deeds 


The American Library Association has 
nowhere better signalized its usefulness than 
in publishing a long list of French novels 
which are clean in tone and pure in motive. 


Mrs. L. Z. Leiter, of Washington, has 
purchased the Crawfish Springs Hotel, near 
Chickamauga, and has given it to the United 
States Government for hospital purposes. 
Mrs. Leiter has also bought the fine park 
surrounding the hotel, and the gift comprises 
both. It is said that the value of the prop- 
erty, when Mrs. Leiter has completed the 
improvements which she has been carrying 
out at her own expense, will be not far from 
a hundred thousar d dollars. 


The needed sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars to buy Elmwood, as a Lowell Memo- 
rial Park, at Cambridge, has finally been 
raised. In a recent interview, published in 
The Outlook, Miss Clara Barton said, speak- 
ing of Cuban Relief contributions, that 
“There is one class of people that give. 
Those that do give, give and give again, ard 
those that don’t give, don’t give at all. 
Those that have given would Le called upon 
to give again.” So it has been at Cambridge. 
The list of gifts stows that many persons 
opencd their purses tw-ce, and a few three 
times, 
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Dillmann’s *“ Genesis ” 


The great fault we have to find with this 
translation is that itwas not published ten 
years ago, when Dillmann’s was the only 
great commentary on Genesis in German or 
any other language. To-day this commen- 
tary is still the best; but Delitzsch’s  Gene- 
sis,” more promptly translated, though in- 
ferior to Dillmann’s, has already begun to 
occupy the field among English readers, and 
the forthcoming commentaries of Holzinger 
and Benzinger may even dispute the suprem- 
acy of Dillmann’s commentary in Germany. 
As it is, we can only say, Better late than 
never, remembering meanwhile that if the 
demand had existed sooner it would doubt- 
less have been sooner supplied. 

It is hardly needful that we should speak 
in commendation of the work of Knobel and 
Dillmann; for even the public who must 
prefer a translation to the original cannot be 
ignorant of the standard commentary of its 
kind in the world. The, minutely laborious 
method of German scholarship is well illus- 
trated in the two editions which this commen- 
tary passed through in the hands of its orig- 
inal author, Knobel, and its complete recon- 
struction in four succeeding editions by the 
master hand of Dilimann. The process of 
pruning, adding, rewriting, which brought down 
the work to its latest German edition (1892). 
from which the present translation is made, 
could not, of course, be continued by the 
translator after the author’s death; conse- 
quently the “ additions in square brackets * 
seem to be confined tosuch minor matters as 
supplementation of the bibliography with 
recent English works, English titles for trans- 
lated German works, improved references, 
and the like. Wecould scarcely expect such 
revision with utilization of recently published 
material as would have been made by the 
distinguished author himself, whom nothing 
seemed to escape in any language or publi- 
cation, however obscure. On the other hand, 
the needless confusion produced by the re- 
tention of Dillmann’s peculiar nomenclature 
of the Hexateuchal documents J, E, and P is 
inexcusable. There is no Dillmannian school 
of criticism. In his theory of the documents 


'Dillmann’s Genesis. Translated by W. H. B. Steven- 
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and their history the distinguished commen- 
tator had practically no followers, if, indeed, 
he can be said to have followed himself with 
realconsistency. Dillmann himself confessed, 
in his commentary on Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, and Joshua, that it was only the con- 
sideration of consistency with the preceding 
volumes in the series, of which he was not 
prepared to issue a new edition, which led 
him to retain his A, B, and C for the P, E, 
and J which even at that time had obtained 
practically universal currency. Where no 
such consideration existed it is unpardonable 
that the publishers should still compel the 
reader mentally to translate every reference 
to a Hexateuchal document from the alge- 
braic symbols of Dillmann into the now uni- 
versally current terminology of Kuenen. It 
is a characteristic which does not surprise 
us even in some truly great commentators, 
unsurpassed in keenness of textual criticism 
and in the minutiz of documentary analysis, 
to be unable to see the wood for the trees. 
In proportion as Dillmann’s view of the docu- 
ments and their history is brought into clearer 
contrast with that of Kuenen and Wellhau- 
sen, the applicability of the proverb to certain 
features of his system becomes more and 
more apparent. The reader's ability to judge 
of Dillmann’s Cocumentary theory in con- 
trast with that now dominant should not be 
obscured by a retention of this now obsolete 
terminology. 

In other respects the change of form in 
the translation is most gratifying. The 
abandonment of the attempt, by means of a 
complicated and exasperating system of 
abbreviations, single-leaded lines, and over- 
loaded pages, to condense into a single vol- 
ume the material of two, is a refreshment to 
the soul. The long and burdensome paren- 
theses, breaking the back of a German sen- 
tence constructed originally on the principle 
of a cantilever bridge, have been relegated 
to the foot of the page, where they belong. 
Instead of a page of some 500 to 600 words, 
with symbols, abbreviations, and various 
kinds of type, we have a page of some 350 
words in clear type and simple style. Instead 
of two pages to one paragraph, we have two 
paragraphs to one page; and the proof-read- 
ing is admirable. The result is astonishing. 
Dillmann ceases to be a Chinese puzzle, and 
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becomes actually readable. One may even 
skip the Arabic, A:thiopic, Syriac, Greek, 
and Hebrew words, and read consecutively 
without missing the sense or losing interest. 
We have reason to be grateful for the trans- 
lation, even if it was possible for us previously 
to extract the meaning from the original by 
main force. Only, in putting the material 
into two volumes, the publishers should have 
facilitated reference by an indication on the 
back that Vol. I. extends from Gen, i—xi., 
and Vol. II. from Gen. xii—l. 

It is certainly to be hoped that its very 
great advantages will secure for this excellent 
translation of the pre-eminent scientific com- 
mentary on Genesis a wide circulation among 
the best class of readers. With Ball’s text 
in the Polychrome Bible, Kuenen’s “ Hexa- 
teuch,” and Dillmann’s “ Genesis,” even if 
unfamiliar with German, the student may feel 
himself equipped for work as serious aS may 
be desired in the critical or exegetical study 
of Genesis. 


Books ot the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending June 10. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. | 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
Christian Science and its Problems, by 
J. H. Bates, Ph.M., is a little book whose 
merit is that it does fair justice to whatever 
of truth and reality underlies Mrs. Eddy’s 
speculations, while eliminating a large ele- 
ment of error. It puts the right emphasis on 
spiritual facts and forces. (Eaton & Mains, 
New York.) 

The Gospel According to St. Mark, with 
‘Notes Critical and Practical by the Rey. 
M. F. Sadler, in its fourth reprint, is for 
those who prefer the guidance of a highly 
conservative churchman unfriendly to the 
Revised Version and to the higher critics. 
Contrary to the general opinion of scholars, 
the commentator believes the last twelve 
verses of the second Gospel to have been 
written by Mark “at the dictation of St. 
Peter, or at least under his strong influence.” 
Concerning Jesus's declaration of his igno- 
rance (xiii., 32), we are told that « the Son of 
God, in some way in which it is not lawful 
(sic) to think, exercised power over His Infi- 
nite knowledge, so that it should be in abey- 
ance, as it were, at least on this matter.” 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) The 
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same publishers send us the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke, with notes, etc., by the same 
editor. We notice his quotation upon ch. ii., 
6, 7, of the opinion of some ancient Fathers, 
that the birth of Jesus was exempt from “the 
usual pains of parturition.” Jesus's tempta- 
tion by Satan is represented as “ outward, 
visible, and objective.” The second coming 
of Christ is, “ according to [a] common sense” 
interpretation of xxi., 25, to be attended with 
* unusual commotions”’ of our solar system. 
The demand for this sort of commentary— 
this being the fifth issue since | 886—is dis- 
creditable to Christian intelligence. 

To the little volumes by the Rev. Drs. 
Whiton, Berry, Dods, and Munger there is 
now added, in the excellent «Small Books 
on Great Subjects Series,” Zhe Conguered 
World, by the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, a 
collection of inspiring discourses (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York.) 

The Rev. J. Courtney Jones has published, 
through Messrs. G. W. Jacobs & Co. (Phil- 
adelphia), A Concordance to the Book of 
Common Prayer. This will be a useful con- 
cordance, not only to clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church, but also to others, since the 
Prayer-Book is, in a large sense, the heri- 
tage of all Christians. To the concordance 
proper is added a table of the portions of 
Scripture found or referred to in the Prayer- 
Book, and a topical index of the Collects. 


FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


The Equitable Exchange System, by Al- 
fred R. Justice, is a thoughtful essay upon 
wages, profits, rent, and interest, concluding 
with a plan by which private profits, rent, and 
interest should be abolished, and the laborers 
receive the entire product of industry. Mr. 
Justice believes that the profits of an indi- 
vidual manager involve corresponding losses 
to the community—a proposition which seems 
to us as untenable as that the losses of an 
individual manager involve a corresponding 
gain to the community. He believes that 
house-rent would disappear if the competitive 
system were abolished, while it seems to us 
that the enjoyment of the use of a good 
house would have a rental value ‘under any 
system of society. He believes that if the 
land were owned by the State, and the profit 
system abolished, capital could no longer be 
invested so as to bring a return in interest. 
To us, on the contrary, it seems that capital, 
in the form of machinery, transportation fa- 
cilities, etc., etc., must bring a return even in 
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a socialistic commonwealth, and this return 
is none the less interest because it may be 
called by another name. In short, we differ 
from most of Mr. Justice’s main propositions, 
but we find his studies suggestive, his spirit 
admirable, and his proposal of a labor ex- 
change, where producers can directly sell to 
each other what they make for what they 
want, an idea of real practical value. As he 
himself points out, the great co-operative so- 
cieties have already reduced to a small per- 
centage the cost of getting goods from those 
who produce them to those who consume 
them, and, when co-operation is further de- 
veloped, producers and consumers will be 
brought into still closer relations. (Alfred J. 
Ferris, Philadelphia.) 

So much has been said and written on the 
dangers of wealth both to the individual and 
the nation that a book planned to prove the 
moral advantages of wealth to the possessor 
and the nation is something of a novelty. 
This is the purpose of the writer of Se//hood 
and Service, David Beaton. He makes it 
clear that he is considering only those for- 
tunes which are used in furthering the world’s 
wealth in education, the arts, and the sciences 
which increase the sum total of human hap- 
piness andculture. The blessings of wealth, 
this writer points out, are dependent on the 
character of the possessor, who is always 
dominated by his ideals. The protest against 
wealth in the book is against accumulating 
for the sake of accumulating. The moral 
purpose of the writer is so clear that the book 
is inspiring whether one agrees with its 
teachings and theories or not. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The novel called Via Lucis, by Kassandra 
Vivaria, would be a notable one by whomever 
written; when one learns that its author is 
a quite young woman, it seems really extraor- 
dinary. It shows extremely careful work 
and close observation. Italian social life of 
the upper middle classes is described clearly, 
intelligently, and with open-mindedness ; thus 
in a way the author supplements the views of 
this subject afforded in Mr. Crawford’s 
Roman novels. Particularly minute and con- 
vincing are the pictures of Italian convent 
life. In its chief theme the novel is the story 
of a passion, the biography of a brilliant, in- 
tellectual Italian girl, whose child-life reminds 
one of Mr. Henry James’s “ What Maisie 
Knew ” in its desolateness and lack of love. 
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In her school-girl convent life she finds no true 
sympathy or growth possible, and she forms 
a plan of a new order which would unite 
women of all creeds in a life of devotion, cul- 
ture, and helpfulness. Later she falls, despite 
her life aim, into a very human love affair, 
sacrifices herself for what she believes the 
good of her lover, abandons her plan fora 
new order, enters an ordinary convent, but at 
last rebels, escapes into the world, and finally 
marries the object of her life’s passion (now 
a widower), only to find that love does not 
always mean lifelong happiness. There is 
perhaps some crudity in the author’s views of 
life and passion, and occasionally the key is 
pitched a litt'e too high, but the detail work of 
the book—the variety of character, presenta- 
tion of social conditions, and _ intellectual 
grasp—are quite out of the ordinary. (George 
H. Richmond, New York.) 

Readers of The Outlook have not forgot- 
ten Miss Annie Eliot Trumbull's “ Christmas 
Accident and Other Stories,” reviewed in 
these columns some time ago, nor have they 
forgotten the delightful sketches which she 
has from time to time contributed to The 
Outlook. The keenness, quickness, and acute- 
ness of the New England mind were perhaps 
never better illustrated than in her stories. 
Her conversations are at times almost super- 
naturally bright ; such talk as one hears from 
witty, brilliant, and cultivated American wo- 
men —talk notable for insight, subtle discrim- 
inations, unexpected and surprising turns, and 
pervasive humor. Messrs. A. S. Barnes & 
Co, of this city, have recently put their im- 
print on two attractively made volumes of 
Miss Trumbull's stories. The larger volume, 
Rod's Salvation, contains four short tales, 
three of which have appeared in the maga- 
zines—all very characteristic of the writer. 
A Cape Cod Week contains the account of the 
adventures and achievements of three young 
women who sought the seclusion, silence, and . 
scenery of Cape Cod, and who enlivened that 
remote and restful country by flashes of talk 
often brilliant, almost always entertaining, 
although occasionally a little tenuous in idea 
and expression. Miss Trumbull’s work is 
delightful reading; the sameness of the com- 
monplace and the obvious is so entirely absent 
from it. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The comment on William Ewart Glad- 
stone by Mr. James Bryce, which was pub- 
lished in the New York “ Evening Post” and 
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afterwards in the “ Nation,” is distinctly the 
best account of Mr. Gladstone’s personality, 
genius, and work which has appeared. It is 
sympathetic, discriminating, and full of in- 
sight. So valuable is it that it is a pleasure 
to find it presented in book form by the Cen- 
tury Company, with an excellent portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone as a frontispiece. 

Cuba at a Glance is an interesting little 
book by Emma Kaufman and Anne O’Ha- 
gan. (R. H. Russell, New York.) The text 
is prefaced by originals and translations of 
letters from Gomez and Maceo; one or two 
amusing mistakes occur in the translations. 
The text itself is concise, well written, and to 
the point. The volume contains a surprising 
amount of information, mostly historical, and 
there are some clearly drawn maps at the 
end. 


POETRY 


Mr. Joseph Leiser says of his volume of 
verses, Before the Dawn, that they are selec- 
tions from his literary efforis of the last year 
in college and the first year in a professional 
career, and that the title of his book conveys 
the same impression revealed by his poems. 
“The words of my poems may be nothing, 
the drift and latency everything.” The 
matter in Mr. Leiser’s lines is indeed better 
than their manner, but in both there is the 
promise and potency of greater achieve- 
ment. (The Peter Paul Company, Buffalo.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


Within a week two important publications 
have appeared from that well-known author 
of many mathematical books, Professor G. 
A. Wentworth. The first isa Mew School 
Algebra. Mr. Wentworth’s other algebras 
are in such wide use that a like reception is 
undoubtedly in store for the present volume. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

The second is a work in which Mr. Went- 
worth has the collaboration of Professor 
G. A. Hill; it is A Zext-Book of Physics, 
and will undoubtedly take rank among the 
standard works on the subject. A salient 
feature of the present volume is the introduc- 
tion of many numerical exercises into each 
chapter for practice in applying the princi- 
ples of physics to the common problems of 
life. To the man who does not take up this 


volume as a thoroughgoing student, however, 
its most educative feature will undoubtedly 
be the explanation by which the great experi- 
mental laws of physics have been established. 
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Archimedes, Boyle, Newton, and other names 
take on new significance after even a cursory 
reading of what Messrs. Wentworth and Hill 
have to say about them. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

The Latin Prose Composition of Messrs. 
C. C. Dodge and H. A. Tuttle, Jr., is a well- 
planned book of exercises based on a preced- 
ing rehearsal of Latin constructions. The 
exercises are from Czsar and Nepos as a 
foundation, these being parallel and prepar- 
ing the way for those more advanced tasks 
which occupy the remaining portion of the 
book. The last named are based on Cicero’s 
orations. A particularly pertinent appendix 
includes specimen college entrance examina- 
tions in Latin prose composition. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 

Professor E. J. MacEwan’s -ssentials of 
Argumentation is an excellent book for the 
youthful or for the more mature debater, or 
for any one who would excel in clear and 
sound reasoning. All of the principles of 
logic are involved in the theory of argumenta- 
tion ; in the practice, now one, now another, 
now several. The debating societies give to 
the college boy the best sort: of practice in 
the cogent presentation of evidence and 
analogy for his later legal work; in deduc- 
tion, induction, and inference from authority 
for his work as a sermonizer; in the laws of 
the syllogism, the relation of cause and effect, 
and all the other principles of logic for his 
coming labors as an editorial writer. Mr. 
MacEwan. has well set forth the essentials of 
argumentation; his book will stimulate, not 
only accuracy of expression, but, what is of 
primary importance, the power of reflection. 
Towards the end of the volume there is a 
capital list of propositions fordebate. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston.) 

The author of 7he Rational Spelling Book, 
Dr. J. M. Rice, has, by his study of the pub- 
lic schools of this country, and by a special 
study of the methods and results of the 
methods of teaching spelling, made himself 
an authority in this field. In his preface to 
Parts I. and IJ., just published (American 
Book Company, New York). Dr. Rice states 
that the arrangement is based on a definite 
psychological plan. The words are those 
familiar to the child at different stages of 
mental growth, and this obviates the neces- 
sity for karning definitions and pronuncia- 
tion. The aim of the book is to teach spell- 
ing. Dr. Rice will find many followers, and 
some who will warmly oppose his theory. 
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Literary Notes 


—The real name, Thibault, has long been 
sunk in the literary signature of that accom- 
plished story-teller, “« Anatole France.” 


—The German philosopher Nietzsche, who 
is now in an insane asylum, never was noted 
for his modesty. In one of his books he 
wrote: “I am that predestined man who 
stamps the value of things for thousands of 
years. I might become the Buddha of 
Europe.” 


—Eric Mackay, the poet, died in London 
on June |, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age. He was the son of Charles Mackay, 
also a poet; and Miss Marie Corelli was his 
adopted sister. Mr. Mackay will be best 
remembered as the author of “ The Love- 
Letters of a Violinist.” 


—“ The Plymouth Morning Pulpit” is the 
title of a series of pamphlet sermons, published 
semi-monthly, in the interest of Plymouth 
Church, by Mr. R. G. Brown, 158 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The discourses are 
printed in large, clear type on good paper, 
and in this form are suitable for binding. 


—From Paris the news comes that sixty- 
three thousand copies of Zola’s last novel 
had been ordered in France in advance of 
publication. Though the result of the famous 
trial was the countermanding of orders for 
ten thousand copies, yet the first day’s dis- 
patching from the publishers amounted to no 
less than sixty-eight thousand copies, owing 
to the fact that fifteen thousand copies more 
than usual had been ordered from abroad. 
It is said that the usual proportion of orders 
for a popular French novel is as follows: 
One-fifth remains in Paris and one-fifth is 
taken by the book-stalls at railway stations; 
one-fifth is absorbed by the rest of France, 
and two-fifths go to foreign countries. 


—Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, who 
has just died, was the author of a number 
of books, including “Idealities,”’ 1859; 
“Thoughts on Female Suffrage,” 1871; 
“ South Sea Sketches,” 1881; “ Etiquette of 
Social Life in Washington,’ 1881; ‘South 
Mountain Magi,” 1882; “A Washington 
Winter,” 1882; “ Memoirs of John A. Dahl- 
gren,” 1882; “The Lost Name,” 1886; 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” 1886. She 


translated from the French Montalembert’s — 


‘“ Pius 1X.” and Chambrun’s “ Executive 


Power,” the preface to the latter being writ- 
ten by James A. Garfield; and from the 


Spanish, Cortes’s “ Catholicism, Liberalism, 
and Socialism,” for which she received the 
thanks of Pope Pius IX. 


—A well-known clergyman tells this char- 
acteristic story of Mr. Gladstone: 


- Another time some of us younger men, grow- 
ing overbold, had the impudence to chaff Mr. 
Gladstone (rather timidly) about his devotion to 
Homer. We were all smoking; he was humbly 
abstinent,” as he put it, but he sat in the midst 
of the cigars, chatting and laughing with us. 
“ Homer?” he said; “I believe | could go on 
at almost any place you could start me.” I was 
next him. He turned to me, with his eyes blaz- 
ing, and said, “ Try!” I was never so taken 
aback in all my life; he had paid me out for my 
cheek in chaffing him. I had not looked at 
Homer for twenty years—and to be “ put on” at 
a moment’s notice! And by Mr. Gladstone! 
However, I pulled myself together, and by good 
luck remembered two lines, which I repeated 
in rather faltering tones. “I know! I know! 
Sixth Book of the Uliad—somewhere about the 
three hundredth line,” or something like that. 
Then he shut his eyes as before, and poured 
forth five or six lines of thunderous Greek verse. 
“Tsn’t that it?” he asked. I had to confess that 
I had no notion whether that wasitornot. But 
I looked it up when I got home, and that was it. 


Books Received 


For the week ending June 17. 


R. F. & CO., NEW YORK 
Hatton, Joseph. Dagger and the Cross. 50 cts. 
Merrick, ll Me an Who Was Good. 50 cts. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 
Jeanne G. “ Don’t Worry Nuggets. 


NN & CO,, BOSTON 
Mason, he Mason School Music Course, 


HARPER & BROS., NEW ¥ 
William Makepeace. Papers, 


$ 
a and Recollections. By One who has Kept a 


Diary. $2. 
Howell. Ww, D. The Story of a Play. $1.50. 
W ilkins, Mary E. Silence and Other Stories. £1.25. 
—— John a Ghosts I Have Met, and Some 


nel GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
T i Hon. Lionel A. Talks with Mr. Gladstone. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 
Wace, Henry, D.D. The Sacrifice of Christ. 50 cts. 
Beaumont, Francis, and John Fletcher. The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. 45 cts. 
Goodrich, Arthur L. Topics on Greek History. 6 cts. 
Noble, Charles. Studies in American Literature. $1. 
Tout, T. F. The Empire and the Papacy. $1.75. 
EORGE A. MOSHER, SYRACUSE 
Baker, Adella L. Famous Authors of America. Illus- 
trated. 50 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Haddon Alfred C. The Study of Man. $2. 
Oman, Charles. A History of the Art of War. $4.50, 
Block, Louis J. Capriccios. 25. 
Walthew, , George W. The Philosophy of Government. 


Jacobs, Henry E. Martin Luther. $1.50. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Arnold, Sarah L., and Charles B. Gilbert. Stepping- 
Stones to Literature. (Seventh Gra 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW 
Armstrong, Richard A. Faith and Doubt a the Cen- 
tury’s Poets. $i. 
WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO., BALTIMORE 
Meekins, Lynn R. Some of Our People. 
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The Religious World 


logical disputes marked the harmony of the 
Union, and the readiness with which the 
members are willing to accord one another 
the fullest freedom of thought is becoming 


Congregationalism in Canada 

The Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec held a very successful annual gather- 
ing at Bond Street Church, Toronto, June 
8-13. In point of attendance, interest, and 
finances the meetings were more than usually 
encouraging. The Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, the Publishing Company, 
and the Union itself all closed the year with 
respectable balances on the right side. The 
College, though reporting a considerable def- 
cit, had the satisfaction of placing on the 
books during the year $34,000 toward the 
remainder of a one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
endowment. The new Principal, the Rev. 
J. H. George, D.D., formerly of St. Louis, 
Mo., is not only perfecting the course of 
study, but advancing the vested funds of the 
institution. The presence of several visitors 
gave interest to the meeting, among whom 
were the Revs. E. E. Brathwaite, of Yar- 
mouth, N. S., Hilton Pedley, of Niigata, 
Japan, A. W. Gerrie, of West Torrington, 
Conn., and F.S. Fitch, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The subject of Dr. Fitch’s address was * An 
Elect Race; or, The Mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon Peoples.” The decorations of the 
church auditorium, with the Union Jack, the 
Stars and Stripes, and portraits of Queen 
Victoria, President McKinley, William E. 
Gladstone, and Joseph Chamberlain, and the 
singing of “« America” and “God Save the 
Queen,” gave emphasis to the occasion. In 
connection with this topic, the Union at a 
later stage passed a favorable resolution, and 
at the same time expressed sympathy with 
the sister churches of the United States be- 
cause of the war between that country and 
Spain. A high tribute was placed on record 
in connection with the life and work of Mr. 
Gladstone. The proposed plebiscite for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic received warm 
commendation, as did the efforts of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance for Sunday Observance. 
The International Congregational Council 
was heartily taken up, and a’ delegation ap- 
pointed to attend the meetings in Boston 
one year from September. Closer fellowship 
with the churches of the United States was 
also discussed, and a committee named to 
further the proposal. The interests of home 
and foreign missions were also advanced by 
earnest and practical addresses. No theo- 


yearly more apparent. The Rev. William 
McIntosh, in the annual address from the 
chair, sought to further this sentiment, while 
the Union preacher, the Rev. William T. 
Gunn, upheld the ministry of Jesus as the 
example for all. 


The Presbyterians of Canada 

The General Assembly which adjourned at 
Montreal last week demonstrated the fact that 
Presbyterianism is an important factor in the 
religious life of Canada, and that within its 
ranks are men of keen intellect ard excep- 
tional pulpit power. Among the older mem- 
bers might be mentioned Principals Caven, 
of Toronto, Grant, of Kingston, and McVicar, 
of Montre&al, and among the younger ones 
the Revs. William Patterson and W. J. 
McCaughan, of Toronto, and Robert John- 
ston, of London, who preach to great con- 
gregations in theirrespectivechurches The 
sermon, on Psalm xc., 16, 17, by the Moderator, 
Rev. Dr. Moore, of Ottawa, was marked by 
attention to the more practical rather than to 
the great theological problems of the day. 
Prohjpition, Sunday observance, and foreign 
mission work were the chief considerations of 
the preacher. The discussions of the Assem- 
bly, as a rule, centered about the interests of 
the Church rather than upon questions of a 
public character. There were, however, 
some notable exceptions, one of these being 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, which 
caused a very animated debate. The Assem- 
bly finally decided by a great majority in 
favor of such legislation. The visit of Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen, who were made the re- 
c’pients of congratulatory addresses to which 
suitable responses were made, also gave 
interest to the gathering. It was fitting, too, 
that the Assembly should honor Sir William 
Dawson, who has recently retired from the 
Principalship of McGill University. The report 
of the general condition of church work by 
the Rev. Peter Wright, of Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, showed church and prayer-meeting 
attendance to be good; public and commer- 
cial life satisfactory; religion in the home 


disappointing ; and general evangelistic effort 
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encouraging. Educational matters were 
found to be highly gratifying, and a uniform 


standard of class work was counseled among . 


the different colleges of the Dominion. It 
was also felt that the Church in Canada must 
aim at self-support, inasmuch as the feeling 
is abroad in the old Jand that the ability to 
contribute $150,000 for foreign missions 
indicated resources sufficient for all home 
needs. The Assembly further took action in 
connection with the coming pan-Presbyterian 
gathering at Washington, to which twenty- 
four delegates will be sent. Hamilton, Ont., 
will be the next meeting-place of the Presby- 
terians of Canada. 


New England Disciples 

The thirty-third annual Convention of the 
Churches of the Disciples of Christ in New 
England, held at Danbury, Conn., June 2-5, 
while perhaps not the largest in the history 
of the association, was pronounced by those in 
the habit of attending the most inspiring and 
helpful in their memory. There was a delight- 
ful intermingling of devotional services, strong 
addresses, business sessions, and social inter- 
course. From the first note of “ Greetings” 
by Pastor E. Jay Teagarden to the close there 
was one strong, uninterrupted current of good 
fellowship. President R. A. Nichols, of Wor- 
cester, and the New England evangelist, E. C. 
Davis, both delivered suggestive addresses 
on New England as a mission field, and its 
vital connection with the rest of the country. 
The session of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions, addressed by Miss Lois A. White, 
National Secretary, and by a specially pre- 
pared children’s service, was one of the most 
delightful features of all. S. T. Willis, of 
New York City, made the address for the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, em- 
phasizing the responsibility of the preacher 
in the cause of world-wide missions. The 
Rev. J. F. Floyd, of Indiana, recently returned 
from a trip around the world, stirred all hearts 
with his sermon on “ What the People Need.” 
R. H. Bolton was strong on the New Testa- 
ment Ideal Church. “The Preacher,” “ Prob- 


lems of a New Field,” “The Lord’s Treas-: 
-ury,” “That Class of Boys,” “ ‘he Church 


of the Future,” and “ The Kingdom of God ” 
were among the most fruitful considerations 
of the Convention. Mr. Albert Bellingham, 
of Worcester, directed the music of the meet- 
ings with great inspirational power. The 
Convention seemed to be of the opinion that 
it would be wise to concentrate missionary 


June 


effort on some one weak church or cluster of 
churches until they were enabled to stand 
alone financially, rather than to continue 
desultory missionary work. The most im- 
portant matter of all, perhaps, was the adop- 
tion of a new constitution and the organiza- 
tion of what will be known as the “ New 
England Christian Missionary Society,” to be 


auxiliary to the American Christian Mission- 


ary Society. This step will put it in touch 
with the National Society. 


A Great Christian College 

The history of the Puritan churches in the 
United States is the history of the develop- 
ment of two forces, one distinctly spiritual 
and the other educational. The church and 
the college were always united in the ideals 
of the Pilgrims, and have not been disso- 
ciated by their descendants. The history of 
New England has been largely determired 
by the Christian colleges which have been 
founded within her borders. The spirit 
which created Bowdoin and Dartmouth, Am- 
herst and Will#ams, has also reached into 
other parts of the country and founded insti- 
tutions equally influential. Among these is 
Iowa College, at Grinnell, Iowa, which is just 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. Grinnell 
is a beautiful town reminding one of a New 
England village in the heart of a western 
prairie. Situated in the center of a populous 
community, providing for its students a cur- 
riculum inferior to few if any of the Eastern 
colleges, Iowa College has exerted an im- 
measurable influence for good in the interior 
of the United States. Its first President 
was Dr, George F. Magoun, and its second 
the Rev. George A. Gates, D.D. President 
Gates is one of the most successful educa- 
tors in the country. Half a score of other 
prominent institutions have sought him for 
the office of President, but he has remained 
in the position to which he went about a 
dozen years ago. The College has now over 
three hundred students in her regular classes, 
and graduates this year a class of fifty. 
There are in addition other departments, 
making the whole number of students five or 
six hundred. Iowa has always stood fora 
positive and aggressive type of Christianity. 
At first it was somewhat narrow and dog- 
matic, but always earnest and genuine. It is 
now broader and more occupied with the 
social questions of the hour, but none the 
less positive and genuine. The record of 
Iowa College under its present President has 
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been one which ought to sat'sfy its warmest 
and most devoted friends. There may have 
been differences as to the wisdom of the em- 
phasis which has been placed upon certain 
questions, but there can be no difference of 
opinion concerning the positive Christian 
influence and the broad and noble scholar- 
ship which have been conspicuous during all 
these years. 


The Missionary Societies in the Philippines 

No land has been opened by explorers 
which has not been immediately entered by 
the representatives of some of the missionary 
societies of the world. The question is al- 
ready asked in many circles as to the duty 
of American Christians to the Philippines. 
One church, the Presbyterian at Yonkers, of 
which Dr. George F. Pentecost is pastor, has 
already raised a thousand dollars to send the 
first missionary. A special committee has been 
named by the Presbyterian Board to consider 
what shall be done by that denomination. 
The Methodists, under the lead of Bishop 
Thoburn, of India, are also, agitating the 
same question. The spirit which prompts 
this inquiry is worthy of all commendation; 
but is it not time to call a halt, and to insist 
that a different course shall be followed? 
Instead of what will look to the world like 
rivalry among the denominations in preparing 
to enter this new field for their efforts, why 
should not the representatives of the various 
missionary societies meet in conference, and 
fairly and honestly consider the question as 
to how best to do the work which surely will 
need to be done? It is a matter of no con- 
sequence whether the natives are taught 
about Christ by Presbyterians or Methodists, 
Baptists or Congregationalists; but it is a 
matter of supreme importance that they shall 
not be confused, as the natives of other lands 
have been, by what, to say the least,.seems 
like denominational rivalry where there ought 
to be perfect co-operation and unity. We 
had written so much when our attention was 
called to an editorial in the “ Independent” 
of June 16 taking exactly the same position. 
We quote the following wise words: “Is 
there not a better way? Why should there 
not be an emergency conference of the dif- 
ferent Protestant missionary societies, and a 
general plan of action agreed upon? If on 
consultation it appears that, for any reason, 
any one can undertake the work to better 
advantage, let it be given the precedence, and 
let the others rejoice in the opportunity given 
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to their brethren.” 
and we hope that the sane advice of our con- 
temporary will be followed. 


489 
That is the right spirit, 


Presbyterian Union in Scotland 
The movement in favor of the union of the 
various branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland is making substantial progress. 


“The recent meeting of the Free Church As- 


sembly, on motion of Principal Rainy, agreed, 
by a vote of 486 to 41, to proceed with the 
negotiations tor union with the United Pres- 
byterian Church. There are many branches 
of the Presbyterian family in this old home 

Presbyterianism. The plan of union which 
has been suggested, and which has long been 
d@ar to the heart of Principal Rainy, will now 
g@ to the Presbyteries for their considera- 

n. It is evident that the feeling that union 
s a Christian duty has been growing silently 
for many years. The prevailing sentiment 
of the Assembly was expressed in an address 
of Principal Rainy, in which he said that 
Free Churchmen and United Churchmen 
might have a sentimental objection to union, 
a love of the idiosyncrasies of their own 
denomination, a clinging to their own tradi- 
tions, but that the best service they could 
render to the cause of Christ in connection 
with their Church was to overcome those feel- 
ings and endeavor to make the union that was 
approaching as cordial and edifying as it 
could be. Of course many questions will re- 
main to be solved after the first steps have 
been taken, but it is gratifying to see that 
the movement is making such rapid progress. 
If the dividing lines between these denomina- 
tions go down, the question will instantly 
arise, Why may not those between other de- 
nominations disappear ? for in reality few dif- 
ferences are greater. The example of Scot- 
land should be followed in the United States, 
in which we believe there are no less than 
thirteen different varieties of the Presbyterian 
family. 


Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 

It is now officially announced that the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, so long 
associated with the memory of Charles H. 
Spurgeon, and recently destroyed by fire, is 
to be rebuilt without delay. The new struc- 
ture will be much like the old one, with the top 
gallery omitted. It will then seat, we are in- 
formed, between four and five thousand people. 
The lecture-room will be located as formerly, 
beneath the main building. It is expected 
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that it will be ready for occupation in about 
four months, and that it will be used for 
services until the whole building is completed. 


About £40,000 will be required for the work. © 


£20,000 has already been received from in- 
surance, and it is possible that still more will 
be realized. It ought not to be a matter of 
serious difficulty in so large a church to raise 
the amount required. The congregation is, 
however, composed of the poorer people, and 
the regular work is large and expensive. 
But their efforts will no doubt be largely sup- 
plemented by those who will wish to honor 
the memory of the man who made that church 
for so many years a throne of power in 
London. 


The Lyman Beecher Lecturer 

The Lyman Beecher Lectureship at Yale 
Theological Seminary has for many years 
been one of the most conspicuous of any 
lectureship in any institution within our 
borders. The first course of lectures was 
delivered by Henry Ward Beecher, and for 
eloquence, inspiration, and practical suggest- 
iveness has never been surpassed, if it has 
been approached. Other valuable courses, 
however, have been delivered by other emi- 
nent and honored ministers. Among those 
who have been called to this service from 
the other side of the water are the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale, Dr. Robert F. Horton, and Dr. 
John Watson (lan Maclaren). The next course 
will be delivered by the eminent theological 
professor of the Free Church, Dr. George 
Adam Smith. No man among the younger 
scholars and ministers of Scotland or Great 
Britain has accomplished more in the same 
length of time than Professor Smith. He is 
not only a great scholar and professor, but 
he is also an inspiring and eloquent preacher. 
The students at Yale will enjoy a great privi- 
lege when he appears before them. 


A Protestant Celebration in France | 

Through the English papers we learn that 
this year, for the first time in French history, 
the anniversary of the Edict of Nantes was 
observed throughout the Protestant commu- 
nity of France. The writer of a letter to 
the “Christian World,” of London, thinks 
that some expression of sympathy on the 
part of English Nonconformists would be 
very appropriate, for, as liberty of conscience 
in England is largely due to the Noncon- 
formist body, so in France religious liberty 
is owing to the heroic steadfastness of the 
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so-called Huguenots. A French journal 
speaks of the Edict of Nantes as “a first 
and timid attempt to promote liberty of con- 
science;” but, though timid it may have been, 
it effected an immense revolution. In less 
than a hundred years the Edict was revoked, 
its beneficent work undone, citizens were put 
to the sword, and nearly a million of the 
most enlightened and industrious subjects 
were expatriated. Many of the descendants 
of the French Huguenots became the most 
inveterate enemies of France. But Protest- 
antism was not killed, as is evinced by this 
celebration of the tercentenary of the Edict 
of Nantes. It took place at Nantes, May 
30—June 3, and consisted of social unions, 
musical entertainments, commemorative ex- 
cursions, and so'emn celebrations. A medal 
was struck in honor of the anniversary, and 
an illustrated album was published. 


A Candidate Rejected 

After a long interim in its pastorate, the 
North Avenue Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., called the Rev. W. J. Long, 
and a council to consider his installation 
was held on June 18. To the surprise of 
all, the candidate was not found to be suffi- 
ciently orthodox to justify his installation. 
We have not the facts sufficiently before us 
to warrant extended comment. Such men as 
Professors Hincks and Smyth, of Andover, 
believe that Mr. Long was not understood ; 
that the personal equation was not suffi- 
ciently considered by the council. On the 
other hand, Dr. Dunning, of the “ Congrega- 
tionalist,” states that Mr. Long’s views were 
such as made his rejection imperative, and 
infers a rejection of whole books of the 
Bible, and the assertion of a distinctly 
Universalist idea of the future. Those who 
know Mr. Long best feel that if he had 
been ordained, his views in their practical 
effect would have been found to be in agree- 
ment with those of Congregational churches. 
Mr. Long is about thirty years of age, is a 
graduate of Harvard University and of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. At Andover he 
was awarded the seminary fellowship, and 
studied abroad for two years. He is a sin- 
gularly fine scholar, and a very earnest and 
impressive preacher. The vote not to pro- 
ceed to his ordination was 32 to 20. We are 
not yet informed what course will be pursued 
by the church or by Mr. Long, and defer 
until the future any further comment on this 
extremely interesting case. 


Correspondence: 


Not a Fair Exchange 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

At the close of Colonel Winthrop’s very 
interesting article on the Philippines in The 
Outlook for June |! he makes this sugges- 
tion: “If our British friends could be in- 
duced to take over the Philippines, giving us 
in exchange . . . their domain on the Pacific 
coast of this continent, an arrangement most 
fortunate for this Republic would, we believe, 
be consummated.” In looking at the probable 
effects of this arrangement, a Canadian’s view 
may be considered. The proposal strikes 
one as if Great Britain should contemplate 
disposing of some possession of hersin Africa, 
rich in material resources, but ignorant of 
self-government, by giving it in exchange for 
New England or California and Oregon. 

British Columbia and the Klondike region 
are a part of Canada, and she knows their 
value. In the mining districts law and order 
are already established under Major Walsh 
and the Mounted Police and other appointees 
of the Canadian Government. Should the 
British Government agree to make the ex- 
change, she would not only have the difficult 
task of governing the Philippines, but I be- 
lieve it would go far to upset the amicable 
relations that now seem likely to be estab- 
lished between Canada and the United States. 


A. B. 
Sheffield, N. B., Can. 


Henley on Burns 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you allow one who has been a con- 
stant reader of your paper for ten years or 
more to express his surprise at the review of 
the Henley edition of Burns which appeared 
some time since in The Outlook ? 

I cannot understand why no word of pro- 
test was uttered against a book which has 
created a tempest of indignation among fair- 
minded men and lovers of Burns in England. 

Now, that book, which does its best to make 
us believe that Burns was only a lewd, coarse 
peasant, a lover of bad whisky and worse 
women—a man who is to be praised chiefly 
for his exhibition of the “ primordial in- 
stincts ” in that discarded verse “ The Merry 
Muses ;” that book, which seeks to show that 
Highland Mary, who inspires the loveliest 


and most tender lyric in the language, “ Thou 
lingering star, with lessening ray,” was not 
only a bad character, but the very worst, is 
to be introduced to the home circle and carry 
to the young reader its revelation of “ riotous 
coarseness.” 

Of the editorial work in this edition | am 
not now speaking, but of the keynote con- 
tained in the essay by Mr. Henley. Never 
in the history of Burns’s criticism—from 
Wordsworth, Wilson, Carlyle, Sharp, and 
Blackie to the numberless reviewers of this 
last centenary year—has there been any such 
spirit manifested as we have here. 

No lover of Burns is ignorant of the weak- 
ness of this passionate peasant; yet no one 
of these would think of writing an essay with 
the intent to convince the world that he was 
only a rake. We have but to turn to the files 
of the “ Saturday Review ” and the “ British 
Weekly ” to find with what feeling such work 
was received in England. 

Mr. Robertson Nicoll, in his article in the 
« British Weekly,” October 14, entitled “ Mr. 
Henley on Burns the Rake,” says: “The 
essay is not upon Burns the man or Burns 
the poet. It is almost entirely upon Burns 
the rake. Over the sadder and baser inci- 
dents -in Burns's career Mr. Henley literally 
gloats. He is sadly restrained because he 
cannot quote with freedom from works which 
decent publishers have suppressed. In any 
one other than Mr. Henley it would be con- 
sidered grossly impertinent to call Burns's 
sister by a name which could not .be quoted 
in any newspaper. But in the riotous coarse- 
ness of the essay the phrase passed almost 
without remark.” Speaking of Mary Camp- 
bell, Mr. Nicoll says: “ We decline to apply 
to her any of the epithets Mr. Henley has 
resorted to his slang dictionary for, because 
she was a woman, because she is now de- 
fenseless and dead, because we know that 
her poet thought of her memory with linger- 
ing and sacred tenderness. ... Does any 
rational person believe that Burns was arake 
and nothing more, that it is the obscenity 
and irreligion of his poems that preserves 
them ?” 

Any one who has taught Burns and the 
poets who, like him, have at times been as 
human as the rest of us, and yet have sung 
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divinely, will bear me witness that the most 
difficult problem with which they have to 
deal, often, is how to cleanse the young mind 
poisoned by reading some careless or vicious 
criticism upon them. It often requires long 
and careful reading of the particular poet 
before a healthy mind is created; for they 
must love him ere to them he will seem worthy 
of their love. It is the frequent confession 
of students that it has taken years of loving 
intimacy with an author to eradicate the false 
impression. 

We are not afraid of the truth in regard to 
the Bible, nor are we afraid of it in regard 
to Burns; but hasty, crude, coarse, and irrev- 
erent speculation and gossip are hardly the 
safe guides to truth. 

Lest some one may think this too severe a 
tone to use in the present case, let me quote 
a bit from Mr. Henley’s essay. He says: 
“ Burns was absolutely of his station and his 
time. The poor-living, lewd, grimy, free- 
spoken, ribald old Scots peasant world came 
to a full, brilliant, and even majestic close in 
his work.” 

This quotation reveals an atmosphere more 
bracing than that of the essay itself. The 
language of much of the essay would not be 
tolerated in any serious family, and yet it 
comes to us in an edition as an associate of 
those in which appear our nobly wholesome 
New England poets—Whittier, Longfellow, 
etc. 

As a contrast to the Henley idea, let me 
present that of a Scotsman who is not likely 
to explain away any of the faults of the great 
poet, but who has the one qualification for 
judging Burns which Henley lacks—sym- 
pathy. In commenting upon the attitude 
manifested in the essay of Mr. William Wal- 
lace in another edition of Burns (Chambers’s), 
Mr. Barrie says: “I haveread your estimate 
of Burns’s character and genius with uncom- 
‘mon pleasure. 
great poetic glory of Scotland none, I sup- 
pose, would now seek to deny; but as for his 
character, you seem to me to offer the truest 
conception of it I have ever read. Hewasa 
great soul who had to fight with himself all 
through; and to win half the battle, as you 
show he did, was a great achievement.” The 
careful reader of Burns will, I believe, say 
with Wordsworth : 


Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight ; 

Think rather of those moments bright 

When to the consciousness of right 
His course was true; 
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As for genius, that he is the- 
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When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
And Virtue grew. 
A. J. GEORGE. 

Brookline, Mass. 

[The brief notice to which Mr. George 
refers was simply a description of the style 
and making of the book as a single-volume 
edition of Burns. Comment on Mr. Henley's 
introduction was deferred for further treat- 
ment. With Mr. George’s criticism The 
Outlook is in substantial agreement.—THE 
EDITORS. | 


The New National Policy 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have just read with the deepest interest 
in this week’s issue your editorial on “ The 
New National Policy.” It is far-sighted, 
courageous, patriotic, philanthropic. 

Indeed, I have long cherished similar con- 
victions ; differing from you, or mainly, in 
the matter of the necessity of the war. More 
than eight years ago (March 4, 1891) I de- 
livered an address in Washington—in the 
presence of several members of the Cabinet, 
many foreign Ambassadors, Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, of the Supreme Court, presiding—in 
which I took the ground that, while it is 
true that each nation has its own individual 
mission, it is also true that all the nations 
constitute one common nation, namely, the 
one august body of mankind, the one sublime 
corporation of the human race; whereof each 
nation is, so to speak, a component member, 
and each individual a specific organ, having 
its own definite function to discharge in the 
one organism of mankind. In other words, 
each nation, in simple virtue of its own ex- 
istence as a nation, is also strictly inter- 
national, being a corporate member of the 
one divinely incorporated society of mankind ; — 
so that its relation to its fellow-nations is a 
relation, not of hostile competition, but of 
integral co-operation. It is the majestic 
possibility of America that, looking toward 
the northern aurora, she can, as it were, ex- 
tend her right hand across the Atlantic and 
her left hand across the Pacific, and speak 
peace to the transoceanic races ; or, as George 
Canning, in his “ King’s Message,” says, “ I 
called the New World into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the Old.” 

But America can never realize this mag- 
nificent prerogative until she distinctly con- 
ceives herself as being not only national, but 
also international; not only as one great 
nation among other great nations, but also as 
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‘something other and more. 
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a corporate, organic member of a still vaster 
nation, even the body politic of humanity, 
the one corporation of humankind. The dis- 
covery of America, thereby opening the two 
great oceans of Atlantic and Pacific for com- 
mon transit and intercourse and property, 
made the two hemispheres complemental, 
rounding the angles of the nations into the 
one globe of mankind, thus helping to realize 
the Pauline conception of the old twain be- 
coming the one new man. 

It is this great thought of the one nation 
of mankind which reconciles me a little even 
to this otherwise most distressing war. For 
this war, through no design of the politicians, 
has precipitated on the attention of the 
American people the sublime problem of an 
international, pan-human policy. It is an- 
other and fresh solution of Samson’s riddle : 

Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness. 
Nevertheless, I must object to becoming 
myself, or having any of my friends become, 
as the carcass of a dead lion, even though it 
yields richest honey. 

GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. 

Philadelphia. 


The Assembly and Dr. McGiffert 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I venture to write a line calling attention 
to a manifest misapprehension in the mind 
of the writer of the editorial paragraph upon 
page 257 of last week’s Outlook. 

He finds it “ difficult to treat with respect ” 
the deliverance of the Assembly in regard to 
Dr. McGiffert and his book. He reminds the 
reader that the Assembly is the “supreme 
judicial court” of the Church, and, upon 
this assumption, speaks with a fine scorn of 
the absurdity of such supreme court passing 


judgment upon a case that has never come 


before it by appeal from a lower court. He 
likens such proceeding to that of the “ Su- 
preme Court of the United States” with no 
case before it “ solemnly resolving,” etc., etc. 

The writer is either ignorant, or for the 
moment forgets, that while the Assembly may 
be at any time and often is the “supreme 
judicial court” of the Church, it is always 
It is the highest 
council of the Church, and as such has func- 
tions numerous and quite different from a 
judicial court. 

As a matter of fact, in its ordinary sessions 
it is not a court at all. This is plainly shown 
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in our Book of Government, which provides 
that, when occasion requires, the Presbytery, 
Synod, or Assembly, as the case may be, 
shall, with due solemnity, constitute itself for 
the purpose in hand a court. “ Whenever a 
judicatory is about to sit in a judicial capacity, 
it shall be the duty of the Moderator solemnly 
to announce from the chair that the body is 
about to pass to the consideration of the 
business assigned for trial and to enjoin on 
the members to recollect and regard their 
high character as judges of a court of Jesus 
Christ, etc., etc..—Gen. Rules for /udica- 
tories, No. go. (See also Minutes 1893, p. 70, 
in the case of the Briggs trial.) Notice also 
the frequent minute of adjourning as a /x- 
dicial Court and immediately after adjourn- 
ing as an Assembly. 

In earlier days it was customary, when a 
case was ended, to enter upon the minutes 
“ And then the court rose,” before proceedirg 
to the general business of the Assembly. 

Manifestly, then, the Assembly at Winona, 
when it took action in regard to Dr. MeGif- 
fert’s book, was not sitting at all as the “ high- 
est judicial court,” but was exercising its 
function as the General Council of the 
Church ; and inasmuch as one of the functions 
of the Assembly as such council is expressly 
defined in the Constitution as that “of re- 
proving, warning, or bearing testimony against 
error in doctrine,” it does not appear, to one 
acquainted with Presbyterian law and prac- 
tice, that its deliverance, whether wise or un- 
wise, can be compared to a supposititious act 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or properly be termed “ absurd.” 

Such a deliverance does not alter Professor 
McGiffert’s ecclesiastical position one whit. 
It is simply, like many others, advisory, and 
he is at liberty to heed it or not as he thinks 
best. Whether it would be courteous for 
him to follow the advice of The Outlook and 
“pay no attention to this resolution” is an- 
other matter. 

ERSKINE N. WHITE. 


[ The gist of this letter appears to be that 
the Presbyterian General Assembly is not a 
court except when it declares itself to be one, 
and that it does not condemn a member in 
affirming that it sympathizes with the wide- 
spread belief that his utterances are incon- 
sistent with the Church standards, that it 
stamps with its emphatic disapproval! all such 
utterances not in accordance with the Church 
standards, and that it recommends him to 
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withdraw from the Church unless, on recon- 
sideration, he can conform to those standards. 
We think the general reader'will regard this 
as an act of condemnation, and will not 
esteem very highly the judicial impartiality 
of a tribunal which utters such a condemna- 
tion before trial, when it is not a court, as 
preparation for becoming a court and furnish- 
ing a trial—THE EDITORS.] 


Boston University Quarter- 
Centennial 
By Elijah Horr, D.D. 

Twenty-five years is a brief time in the 
history of an educational institution, under 
usual conditions; but the epoch in which we 
live seems in almost all respects exceptional 
in the world's history, and Boston University 
is a marked exception, both in its genesis 
and growth, to most instituticns of the higher 
education. It was especially fortunate in the 
trinity of its founders (Rich, Claflin, and 
Sleeper) and in its early promoters, who were 
all men of experience in educational affairs, 
and had many of them been on the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard, or upon the Boards 
of Trustees of other well-known and success- 
ful institutions. It also started out with a 
larger financial endowment than perbaps any 
other institution of like grade, except Cornell, 
had atthattime. It is stated that the amount 
left it by Isaac Rich was the largest sum 
given by a single individual up to that time 
to a school of higher education. It has been 
equally fortunate in its first and only Presi- 
dent, in the Deans of its several departments 
of theology, law, medicine, liberal arts, and 
all sciences, and also in the faculties of 
these several schools. Dr. Warren, the Presi- 
dent, while the most modest of men, has 
demonstrated that he possesses an unusual 
breadth of view and the quality of statesman- 
ship and executive ability so necessary to the 
head of a real university. In view of these 
facts, the statement made by President Eliot 
in his address at the reunion was not so start- 
ling as it seemed—that this institution had 
made greater progress in its twenty-five years 
than did Harvard in its first two hundred. 
In all departments, last year, the number of 
its students was nearly fifteen hundred. 

The University is unique in one peculiarity— 
the first experiment of the kind, I believe, in 
this country; its college buildings are in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. It has no dormi- 
tories, no campus. Its students do not form 
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a community by themselves, but reside wher- 
ever they may choose. This experiment 
has been watched by educators with unusual 
interest. It seems in every regard to work 
well, 

Women have, from the first, been freely 
admitted to all of its departments; and, with 
an equal chance, have demonstrated that, 
both in academic and professional schools, 
they were able honorably to compete with 
their brothers. The Medical College requires 
a four years’ course for those who are not 
college graduates, and a full three years’ for 
those who have had a liberal education. It 
has always maintained the highest standards 
of our best American universities for entrance 
to all of its departments. 

The special services of its quarter-centen- 
nial commencement were of unusual local 
and educational interest. The address of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the Commissioner ot Edu- 
cation, before the Convocation, was of a very 
high order. The congratulatory addresses of 
Governor Wolcott and Mayor Quincy were 
specially apt, and, for breadth of view and 
thorough conception of the aims and successes 
of the University, were more than merely 
complimentary. The historic address of Pres- 
ident Warren was exhaustive, and clearly 
showed that the enterprise, so successfully 
established, was the outcome of long-hidden 
forces, that related it to the best kindred 
work in the educational evolution of New 
England and America. The crowning ser- 
vice of all, however, was on Wednesday even- 
ing, when Tremont Temple was filled to over- 
flowing, while upon the platform were seated 
representatives of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the country. Dr. Gordon,’of the 
Old South Church, made a felicitous address 
in behalf of the clergy; Chief Justice Field 
made a thoroughly judicial argument in behalf 
of law schools; Dr. Buckley, of the New York 
“ Christian Advocate,” represented the press, 
secular and religious, in one of his character- 
istic speeches; Bishop Hurst, of Washing- 
ton, Chancellor of the American University, 
spoke for the Church universal; Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale made one of his unique ad- 
dresses for Boston authors; while, last, but 
certainly not least, Dr. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, brought the greetings of univer- 
sities and colleges to their young sister, in a 
most appreciative address. 


To accept and believe a statement without 
adequate and dispassionate investigation is an 
intellectual crime of the first o-der.— A//an North. 
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Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next tissue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Will you kindly indicate the Scriptural grounds 

for the doctrine of God’s universal Fatherhood ? 
S. M.C. 

The address of the Lord’s Prayer to “ Our 
Father” is enough. That this was understood 
as without limitation to men of the true re- 
ligion appears from St. Paul’s telling the 
heathen Athenians that they are “the off- 
spring of God” (Acts xvii., 29). There is a 
distinction, of course, between sonship in 
nature and sonsbip in character, which we 
recognize in our own families, as when some 
« chip of the old block ” is referred to as his 
father’s own son. That some men are not 
children of God in character (Romans viii., 
14) does not affect the fact that such they 
are bynature. This is recognized explicitly in 
St. Paul’s phrase, “One God and Father of 
all” (Ephesians iv., 6). 

Is it a fact that the Jewish law absolutely 
prohibited the Jews from having in their posses- 
sion any “leavened” liquid at the time of the 
feast of the Passover? If so, how is it possible 


to dispute that Christ used unfermented wine on 
the occasion of the last supper? 


This question has been stubbornly fought 
over, and unanimity among Israelites is not 
yet reached, but the orthodox opinion and 
practice appear to be mainly settled against 
fermented wine in the Passover, as contrary 
both to the law and the tradition. That 
Christ used unfermented wine at the Last 
Supper appears to be the more probable 
conclusion. 

1. What is the best authority on Greek and Ro- 
man mythology? 2. Also, what astronomy would 
you suggest for a general reader who is a begin- 
ner ? M. J. F. 

|. Keightley’s “Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy,” edited by Schmitz (The 
Macmillan Company, New York; $1.50). 2. 
Young’s “ Lessons in Astronomy ” (Ginn & 
Co., New York; $1.30.) 

Several years ago I read that when Francis 
Joseph went to Bavaria to be officially betrothed 
to the Princess Helen, he met her sister Elizabeth 
(the present Empress of Austria), dressed im a 
peasant costume in which she ferried him over 
some stream. Then, at his request, she showed 
him the way to the castle, and vanished, re- 
appearing after dinner as the younger daughter 
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of the royal house, attended by her governess, 
etc. Can any one tell me where I can find 
this information, or any other personal reminis- 
cence about Francis Joseph and Elizabeth, or 
their horseback-riding? also what became of 
Princess Helen ? C. B. J. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and 
where can I obtain the rest of the poem : 


“ T will go where you want me to go, Lord, 
Over mountain or valley or sea, 
I will do what you want me to do, Lord, 
I will be what you want me to be.” 
N. B. H. 


About People 


—Advancing age compels Mr. W. J. Still- 
man to resign his long-held position as cor- 
respondent in Rome of the London “ Times.” 
Mr. Stillman is now engaged upon a history 
of Italy, and also upon his autobiography. 


—The will of the late Major John Han- 
cock, of Pittsburg, reads as follows: “ Hav- 
ing confidence in the honesty of Major George 
Bright Halstead, formerly of Newark, N. J., 
now of the Hermitage, on Lake Minnetonka, 
Hennepin County, Minn., whose friendship I 
formed in the infamous Libby Prison, Rich- 
mond, Va., while we were prisoners of war in 
the summer of 1862, 1 hereby appoint him 
executor of this my last will, and order and 
direct that no bond shall ever be exacted 
from him in any court for its execution.” 


—The Boston “ Transcript ” says: “ Josiah 
Johnson Hawes, the oldest working photog- 
rapher in this country, and probably in the 
world, celebrated his ninetieth birthday Sun- 
day. He has occupied the same studio, at 
No. 19 Tremont Row, since 1843, when he 
started in business with Mr. Southwick, who 
died a few years ago. Mr. Hawes is still 
vigorous, and attends to all the details of 
trade. He was the first to make daguerreo- 
types in this city, and all the famous men 
and women of a generation ago, including 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Jenny Lind, 
Baron Rothschild, Edward Everett, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Longfellow, Whittier, Parker, 
Emerson, Alcott, Lucy Larcom, and Grace 
Greenwood,posed for him in this samestudio.” 


—The Hoppin Fellowship of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens for 
1898-9 has been conferred on Miss May 
Louise Nichols, a graduate of Smith College. 
The annual circular of the American School, 
just issued, says: 

For 1899-1900 two fellowships of one year’s 
duration, yielding $600 each, will he given to the 
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man or woman making the best standing in a 
competitive examination, which is open to Bach- 
elors of Arts of any American institution, or 
other American student of similar attainment. 
A third fellowship is valued at $1,000, and is 
available for three years. This fellowship will 
be awarded, at the discretion of the committee, 
to any woman who, in its opinion, shall seem 
from her previous record to be worthy of receiv- 
ing it, without the requirement of an examina- 
tion. No single person will hold the fellowship 
for more than one year. Candidates must an- 
nounce their intention of offering themselves for 
examination to Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Ithaca, N. Y., before February 1, 1899. 


—There ts a persistent rumor that Viscount 
Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army, will shortly retire from that 
office and become the next Governor-General 
of Canada. The following account of some 
of the dramatic incidents of his life we find 
in the Philadelphia “ Times :” 


During England’s second war with Burmah, in 
1852, he was only an ensign. In leading a storm- 
ing party, both he and a brother officer were shot 
down as they entered the enemy’s works. One 
bled to death in five minutes, and Wolseley was 
only saved almost by a miracle, after months of 
terrible suffering. The Crimean War, in 1854, 
found him ready for duty, but he got terribly 
knocked to pieces there. During the siege of 
Sebastopol fate was strangely against him. He 


slightly wounded on April 10 and on June 7; 


but on August 30, while at work in the trenches, 
he was knocked over by a solid shot striking 
near him, killing those about him, and rendering 
him almost lifeless. He was picked up for dead, 
and hardly recognizable from the number of 
wounds on his face. His body was as if filled 
with the contents of ashotgun. The surgeons 
regarded him as beyond hope, but he took a 
different view of it, and, after suffering for many 
weeks, he recovered. For a long time he lived 
in a dark cave, total blindness being threatened 
from the effects of his wounds. While this dire 
calamity was hanging over him, the fall of Sebas- 
topol was announced. In wounds Lord Wolseley 
always had any amount of bad luck, for he hardly 
ever went to war without returning a cripple, but 
they gained for him the coveted promotion for 
which he fought. 


Bits of Fun 


“ George, there is one thing I want you to 
solemnly bearin mind.” “ Whatisit?” ‘ There 
is a letter to mail, and don’t you go to war with 
it in your pocket !”——Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


His Real Meaning.—* When a man asserts that 


he is just as good as anybody else, do you think 
he really believes it?” “Certainly not. He be- 
lieves he is better.” —/udianapolis Journal. 


“ Witness,” asked the attorney for the defense, 
who was trying to prove the temporary insanity 
of the prisoner, “ was it this man’s habit to talk 
to himself when alone ?” “ Jest at this time,” 


came the answer, “ I don’t recolleck ever bein’ 
with him when he was alone.”— Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Nobody ought ever to undertake to teach 
school who doesn’t love children.” “Oh, but I 
did love children until after I began to teach 
school.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“T have learned a new distinction between 
pessimist and optimist.” ‘“ What is it?” “A 
pessimist always calls cream ‘milk,’ and an 
optimist always calls milk ‘ cream.’”—Chicago 
Record. 


“This is the commencement season,” re- 
marked the observant boarder at the breakfast- 
table. “ Yes,” replied the cross-eyed boarder, 
“and the sun is conferring degrees upon the 
thermometer.” —//ttsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


In Great Luck.—* It’s a fine thing,” said Noah, 
as he looked out of a window in the ark one day 
when the flood was at its height, “that I don’t 
have to hunt up any coaling station. 1 wouldn’t 
know where to look for one.”—Chicagu Tribune. 


Two rival commercial travelers were trying to 
sell a merchant a fire-proof safe. The first said 
to the merchant: “A cat was put in one of our 
safes, and the safe was put in the middle of a 
fire for twenty-four hours, and afterward the cat 
came out alive.” Said the second: “We put a 
cat in one of our safes and piled a fire round it 
for a week, and when we opened it the cat was 
dead.” “Ah, I thought so,” said the merchant. 
“ Yes,” replied the traveler; “he was frozen to 
death Hardware. 


Lord Selkirk had a formal garden—an Italian 
garden, as it is called—and his gardener was very 
proud of it. One day Lord Selkirk found a boy 
shut up in the summer-house at the end of the 
terrace at St. Mary’s Isle, and was informed by 
his gardener that it was for stealing apples. On 
reaching the other end of the terrace, where 
there was another summer-house, Selkirk beheld 
the gardener’s son looking dolefully out of the 
window. “ Eh, John, what’s this? Has your 
boy been stealing, too?” “Na, na, my lord,” 
was the answer; “I just put him in for symme- 
try.” —Argonaut. 

A landed proprietor in Switzerland was very 
much interested in a railway matter upon which 
the district where he was located had to vote. He 
wanted it to vote affirmatively, and so he let it 
be generally understood that every voter would 
become the recipient of a liberal hamper of wine, 
omg there was no negative vote to be found 

the ballot-box. The number of voters, includ- 
ing the great man himself, totaled one hundred 
and eight, and on the day when the voting was 
to be taken every one of them went to the poll. 
Not only that, but every one of that crowd went 
to the poll with the conviction that that hamper 
of wine was as good as in his cellar. Their dis- 
gust, therefore, may be readily imagined when 
the ballot-box was found to contain one hundred 
and seven affirmative papers and one negative. 
To the imagination also must be left the language 
in which their feelings found expression when 
they arrived at the certainty that the landed 
proprietor had landed them by giving that vote 
himself.—Fa// Mall Gazette, 
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For the Little People 
Ke 


Mr. Pansy’s Dilemma 
By F. E. F. 

One night the little green leaves were nest- 
ling to the breezes in a treetop; it sounded 
just as if they were all cuddling down in the 
branches and trying to sing themselves to 
sleep together. 

Down below, almost underneath the largest 
branch of the tree, was Pansytown, all shim- 
mering and bright-eyed in the moonlight. A 
forest of tall grass had been waving all 
around the little flower town; but that day a 
storm (I believe the citizens of Pansytown 
called it a cyclone) swept over the grassy 
woods, and in the night there were left stand- 
ing only the stumps of the green waving trees 
of grass. 

Luckily for Pansytown, the cyclone had 
swept clear around the town and left even 
the very outskirts untouched. 

While many of the Pansy people were 
raising their eyes in thanksgiving for their 
narrow escape, and feeling, no doubt, how 
wonderful it all was, one of the families in 
Pansytown was behaving very badly indeed. 

They were all six sitting in a circle on the 
top of their green stem of a house. It was 
a funny house—would never have done for 
winter, because its walls. instead of coming up 
square and close to shut them in from the cold, 
were standing in groups down below the 
housetop on which the family were sitting. 

They had their green satin armchairs and 
their one little stool out on this sort of a roof 
veranda. There were Mr. Pansy and Mrs. 
Pansy and their two daughters, also Mr. 
Pansy’s twin daughters by his first wife; for 
it seems Mr. Pansy had been married before. 

It was whispered that Mrs. Pansy No. | 
had been a very good, sensible little woman ; 
although she had never been seen in Pansy- 
town. When the family first came out on 
their housetop, there were the four daughters 
and Mr. Pansy and Mrs. Pansy No, 2. She 
liked to be called Madame Pansy; and because 
it is only courteous to please people when 
one can, a good many of the neighbors did 
call her Madame Pansy. 

She always insisted upon her two step- 
daughters saying “ Madame ” when they ad- 
dressed her. They were quiet, modest girls— 
yery much like their mother who was gone. 


But, loving and gentle as they were, Ma- 
dame Pansy is not supposed to have been 
very fond of them. So, as they sat out in 
their circle, she bade them sit together in one 
of the chairs, leaving two for her own 
daughters; but I rather think they liked that, 
for they were very fond of each other. 

Anyway, there were only five chairs, and 
the twins had no choice unless one of them 
had sat on the footstool; but the rest of the 
family wanted to put their feet on that. 

Then she told her own handsomely 
dressed daughters to sit down each in a 
chair of her own, while she and Mr. Pansy 
sat in the other two chairs. 

But Mr. Pansy was not pleased with the 
plan at all. He told Madame Pansy that he 
thought, since the twins were older than their 
half-sisters, they should by rights have two 
chairs. 

At that Madame’s two daughters sat up 
stiff and haughty. But the twins in their 
modest little gowns sat closer together in 
their armchair, and wished Mr. Pansy had 
not spoken; for they knew their stepmother 
would never, never listen to any such advice. 

Madame Pansy grew very angry. Not 
one word did she say—perhaps because she 
thought Mr. Pansy ought to know by this 
time that she was queen in the circle—but 
she took Mr. Pansy by the shoulders and led 
him to the little stool. There she made him 
sit down; and as if that were not punish- 
ment enough, she had him put both his feet 
in their little foot-tub. 

Then Madame Pansy sat down on two 
chairs herself, spreading out her handsome 
clothes as if to make sure that neither of the 
twins nor even Mr. Pansy hinself should 
ever again sit on either of them. 

All this while the Man in the Moon had 
been holding up his lantern to sce what was 
going on in the great world below. For a 
long time he had been peeping through the 
treetops at Pansytown; but acloud swept 
past his face before he could adjust his eye- 
glasses to his nose, and, besides that, he was 
too far away to have seen. 

. Yesterday. when the Man in the Moon was 
gone to bed, I went out to Pansytown to see 
for myself whether Madame Pansy had really 
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There they all were, sitting in a ring on 
the top of their green stemof ahouse. Each 
of the handsome daughters was sitting on 
one side of Mr. Pansy, behind him were his 
twin daughters, and in front of him, looking 
like a queen on her throne, sat Madame 
Pansy with her yellow satin gown spread out 
over the two chairs. ‘ 

But they all looked so bright and happy— 
even Mr. Pansy on the footstool—that I 
think it must have been all a joke; or else a 
little game they play among themselves in 
Pansytown. 

But, to make sure about the chairs, I coaxed 
the modest twins, the two proud sisters, and 
Madame Pansy herself to be lifted from their 
green satin armchairs. It was all exactly as 
the little story said. 

So I know it is true, even if it is a dusty 
little fairy tale that some one hid in my mem- 
ory-box a long time ago. 


Little Girls in Persia 

Away off in the East there is a land named 
Persia. It is a land where baby girls are 
not wanted. When a baby boy is born, the 
servants who carry the news to the father 
are given beautiful presents, and have feasts 
prepared ; all the relations of the father and 
mother of the baby boy send gifts and con- 
gratulations, and there is given a feast to 
them in honor cf the coming of a baby boy. 
When a little baby girl comes, there is neither 
joy nor gifts. Everybody is sad, and the 
house is filled with gloom. There is a prov- 
erb in Persia, “ The household weeps forty 
days when a girl is born.” When a man in 
Persia is asked how many children he has, 
he gives the number of his sons, but never 
counts his daughters. One reason given for 
this is that a daughter marries and leaves her 
home, while sons stay at home and care for 
their father. The baby boy is rocked and 
tended by his mother, who watches carefully 
over him. The baby daughter is put into a 
hard cradle. When she cries, she may be 
rocked in this cradle, or she mav be left to 
cry herself into silence. Her father does not 
look at her. When she is able to creep 
about, she may then win her father by her 
pretty baby ways. 

Her feet are bare, but her head is covered. 
Boys are given their names with great cere- 
mony, but when a girl is named an old:woman 
is called in who puts her mouth to the baby 
girl’s ear and gives the baby giil her name 
by calling out the name and saying, « That 
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is your name,” The names given girls are 
pretty: Akhtar, which means the star; 
Gulshan, lilies; Almas, diamond: Shireen, 
sweet; Wobahar, the spring; Shamsi, the 
sun. 

The children in Persia do not have birth- 
day parties. It would be considered silly 
for mothers to give that much time to their 
children’s pleasure, especially their daughters. 
There are no birthdays, and no Christmas. 
There are no toys for the children of Persia, 
no play-rooms. Persian mothers dislike noise. 
When children are in the house, they must be 
quiet. The dolls are ugly, and dressed always 
as the women of Persia dress. A popular 
game for little girls in Persia is one somewhat 
sim lar to our jackstones. 

There are no kindergartens and no schools 
in Persia. The children of a Persian family 
do not sit at the table with their parents, nor 
are they with them indoors. For that reason 
they get no training, and are rude unless 
they belong to the wealthy classes, when a 
nurse is provided for each child, who lives 
constantly with it. | 

After six years of age a little girl in Persia 
lives a life entirely indoors. She begins then 
to learn how to work, especially how to sew. 
Persian women are famous for their beauti- 
ful needlework, especially embroidery. The 
boys have teachers. If girls are taught, it is 
to read the Koran, the Bible of Persia’: but 
few ever learn more thanthis. Many Persian 
parents think it immodest for a girl to know 
hew to read. 


Cherries 
By F. E. Weatherley 
Under the tree the farmer said, 
Smiling and shaking his wise old head : 
« Cherries are ripe! but then, you know, 


 There’s the grass to cut and the corn to hoe; 


We can gather the cherries any day, 

But when the sun shines we must make our 
hay ; 

To-night, when the work has all been done, 

We'll muster the boys, for fruit and fun.” 


Up on the tree a robin said, 

Perking and cocking his saucy head, 

«Cherries are ripe! and so to-day 

We'll gather them while you make the hay ; 

For we are the boys with no corn to hoe, 

No cows to milk, and no grass to mow.” 

At night the farmer said: * Here’s a trick ! 

These roguish robins have had their pick.” 
—Selected, 
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Sunday and the Children 

A correspondent, in reply to the question, 
What would be a suitable occupation for 
Sunday afternoon for a girl of ten? writes 
that the making of scrap-books is to most 
children a delightful occupation. She sug- 
gests that the books be the expression of the 
child’s individuality, entirely pictorial (if that 
is the child’s ideal), or a combining of text 
with pictures. She suggests pictures of noted 
cathedrals. So many beautiful prints have 
appeared in the magazines and the Sunday 
issues of some of the daily papers in New 
York that it would not be at all difficult or 
expensive to make a good and interesting 
collection of pictures of cathedrals. A child 
of ten could make notes in connection with 
the pictures, or use the text from the papers, 
to help him in further school work. She 
also suggests pictures of notable people, with 
something about them. 

Sometimes the question arises why so much 
stress is laid on suitable occupations for Sun- 
day afternoon. No general law can be laid 
down equally practicable in all cases and possi- 
ble inallhomes. What wou'd be suitable for 
one child would be wholly unsuitable for 
another; and what is possible in one home 
is entirely impossible in another. This much 
is true: that, for hygienic reasons, a child 
should not be allowed to study lessons, nor 
to engage in exactly the same occupations 
as on a week-day. It is the day, and the 
only day in the week, when the father and 
the child can live on intimate terms. The 
pity of it that this possibility of social inter- 
change and intimacy is not recognized more 
fully by fathers than it is! Six days in the 
week the mother has to regulate the child, 
with the father as counselor only, if that. 
She either does it six days in the week, or 
she does not do it at all. The father’s occu- 
pation prevents him from studying his children, 
and through that study helping his wife in the 
training of the children. Sunday dinner or 
tea might well be made a children’s meal. In 
those households where the conscience of the 
parents does not make entertaining seem 
wrong on Sunday, the children should be 
allowed to invite one or more friends in order 
that the parents should know the children 
whom their children admire. If it is made a 
day of absolute rest for the parents in the 


sense of dropping all responsibility, and de- 
vising methods of interest for the children 
which will leave the parents free, then a great 
moral opportunity, a spiritual opportunity, is 
lost, a moral obligation ignored. Fortunately, 
parents who love the woods and trees and 
flowers, and who live in the country, can take 
a child by the hand and together study the 
visible expression of God's love to man as 
expressed in the beauties of the world about 
them, 

' The child is to be pitied who lives in a 
home where the thought that Sunday is a day 
of rest expresses itself in such a system as 
excludes thechildren from the parents’ society. 
Life is a whole, not aseries of sections. Each 
day is but accumulated yesterdays, the store- 
house of all that went before. Moral and 
Spiritual training are every-day processes. 
Sunday is always the parents’ opportunity for 
the child’s intimacy ; books and occupations 
must be a common interest in this day of 
freedom from working-day affairs. In play, 
not work, does the child reveal himself. 


A Progressive Federation 

The semi-annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
at Plainfield, June 9, shows plainly the growth 
of the club spirit in New Jersey—along the 
right lines. During the past year the clubs 
of New Jersey have been very active, espe- 
cially in what might be termed State altruism. 
Such is the work for the protection of the trees 
and the birds of the State and the establish- 
ment of a library on forestry, devoted espe- 
cially to the native trees of the State. The work 
in educational lines has been expanded by the 
establishment of traveling libraries, compris- 
ing the best books on kindergarten and edu- 
cational matters. Through the efforts of the 
State Federation, the New Jersey Legislature 
passed a bill, which has been signed by the 
Governor, establishing a system of traveling 
libraries in the State. The Federation also 
established what is called a Reciprocity Bu- 
reau. This Bureau has compiled and classi- 
fied papers that have been read in the several 
clubs, and these papers have been circulated 
by the Bureau. The Bureau has not limited 
its activities to the mere selection of papers 
and the circulation of papers, but it has also 
arranged for lectures and speakers. : bs this 
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reciprocity which has enabled the clubs of 
the State to create a spirit of camaraderie in 
all good work affecting the interests of the 
entire State. Village improvement has been 
among the subjects that received special 
attention in several of the clubs of the State. 
The next step will be the development of 
organizations in towns of all sizes throughout 
the State, of what might be termed charities 
organization branches. The need of some 
systematic oversight of charities in small 
towns is one that is felt strongly by intelligent 
women. That there is cruel injustice done 
the poor by the present method is well under- 
stood. The clubs, being representatives of 
all the churches in any community, can very 


easily devise some central organization that. 


will prevent the pauperizing of people, as is 
now too common in our small towns. 


A Club Council 

The annual council of the Women’s Clubs 
of Long Island, held at Garden City, shows 
that the clubs on Long Island have been pay- 
ing especial attention to that very broad 
subject, “ Household Economics ” and “ The 
Training of Children "—two subjects well 
worth the attention of organizations of women 
in these days when the new problems in house- 
keeping and education are doing so much to 
confuse and defeat the ends for which women 
were created—the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of true happiness. It was quite 
interesting to discover two things: First, 
that the audience of women in Long Island 
have come to that degree of independence 
which recognizes their right to fresh air, and 
to hear the speakers. We have referred 
frequently in this column to the necessity of 
women who attempt to speak in public learn- 
ing how to use their voices. It is stupid 
and ill bred for any woman to stand up before 
an audience, who, from timidity, self-con- 
sciousness, or ignorance of her own limitations, 
cannot be heard. No woman has any right 
to read a paper before a body of women until 
she knows how to read from manuscript—an 
art which can be acquired but is the heavenly 
gift of only a very few. If women are going to 
step into public life, they must train them- 
selves to meet the new conditions or be 
ridiculous. While a sweet and low voice is 
a delightful attribute in woman in conversa- 
tion, a sweet, low voice without any carrying 
power is a nuisance when the voice is sup- 
posed to be heard by a roomful of people. 
Women cannot be sheltered darlings pro- 


tected from public criticism if they are going 
to stand before an audience to air their 
views on any subject, even that divine one 
of the care of children. To attempt it is 
most discourteous to an audience, and a 
criminal waste of nerve force. 


An Educational Force 


In New York the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Civil Service Reform Association have- 
been quietly active during the past year. 
This body of patriotic women have worked 
now for three years to protect the interests 
of the city from the politicians. They have 
worked with the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, and their work has consisted 
mainly in educating the people as to what 
the civil service is and what it should be. 
Meetings have been organized, pamphlets 
have been printed and issued, correspondence 
has been maintained with every organization 
working along municipal lines, and every 
effort has been made to explain the relations 
between the individual and the administra- 
tion of the community affairs for which the 
individual man or woman is _ responsible. 
Like organizations should exist in every town, 
for it is the education of public sentiment 
everywhere that means the final elevation of 
public sentiment, so that evil in the admin- 
istration of public office will meet with the 
same condemnation that is now meted out to 
the man who misuses his time, his money, or 
his conscience in the administration of private 
affairs. Men will cease to consider public 
office a crib for food and rest. Such organ- 
izations as the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association active 
in every community would be an educational 
force that would elevate public standards. 


Art Education and Club Women 


The club women of Portland, Me., have 
raised the sum of $600 for decorating the 
school-rooms in their city. A Greek room 
has just been completed in one school-house. 
It is only as we learn what is the true princi- 
ple of art education in decoration that the 
results in the school-room will be what the 
friends of arteducation believe they should be. 
Incongruous masses in a school-room, even 
though each item in itself may be beautiful, are 
not educational. Only a few objects, each 
the best of its kind, and grouped on a sound 
art educational principle, have any place ina 
school-room. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS A “St, Louts Strictly Pure White Lead, 
12%, 25, 50 and kegs, 
ANCHOR 
guaranteed,” Analysis of this mixture shows 
aie it to be: 
Zinc, 26.03% 
Barytes, 73-97% 
UNION White Lead, none. 
mg } cricage. Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
COLLIER barytes is sold at about 1c. per Ib. 
ena, pet Moral : Buy White Lead from reputable 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 
some nei See list of genuine brands. 

pe By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


combinations 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
oP pa ty 


arded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK 


Prices 


We have reduced 
prices on many of the 
suits and skirts in our 
line in order to close 
out all Spring and 
Summer fabrics. Our 
catalogue of styles, 
with bargain list and 
. a full line of samples 
‘of materials, will be 
_ sent free on request. 


Reduced 


Tailor-made Suits, 
$4.00 to $10.00 ; 
have been $8.00 to $20.00 
been $2.75: for have been $4.00 to $15.00 


this sale, $1.38. 


Bicycle Suits, $3.00 to $6.00; have been $6.00 to $12.00 


We make everything to order, but a suit can be made in one 
day when necessary. Write for catalogue, samples, and bar- 
gain hst. You will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 & 121 West 23d St., New York City 
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